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TIMOTHY  PICKERING’S  “PORTRAIT’’ 

OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

By  Edward  Hake  Phillips 

In  the  year  1827  an  eighty-two  year  old  man  wrote  in  his  note¬ 
book  a  fervent  prayer  that  his  life  and  strength  might  be  spared 
a  few  years  more  that  he  might  accomplish  a  mission  which 
seemed  to  him  of  vital  importance.  This  venerable  gentleman,  who 
had  hved  a  most  active,  public-oriented  life,  was  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing  of  Salem,  whose  career  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man’s 
was  inextricably  entwined  with  the  rise,  fall,  and  agony  of  the 
Federalist  party.  The  prayer  he  uttered  in  his  eighty-second  year 
was  a  strange  one;  it  read: 

I  pray  God  to  spare  my  hfe  and  to  preserve  my  faculties, 
until  I  can,  by  a  correct  history  of  Jefferson’s  public  life, 
subsequent  to  our  revolution,  exhibit  his  character  with 
those  dark  shades  which  belong  to  it — in  order  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind,  and  hold  him  up  a  warning  beacon,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations.^ 

Americans  with  their  democratic  and  hero-worshiping  propen¬ 
sities  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  one 
of  the  most  detested  men  of  his  time — but  Jefferson’s  age  was  an 
age  of  partizanship,  and  though  he  posed  as  an  impartial  sage, 
both  he  and  his  countrymen  were  partial  to  the  tips  of  their  toes. 
Thus  Thomas  Jefferson  had  an  army  of  detractors;  Federalist 
orators,  editors,  and  story-tellers  threw  enough  mud  in  his  direc- 

I.  Timothy  Pickering,  Notebook,  1827,  Pickering  Papers,  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  (hereafter  abbreviated  P-MHS),  L,  216. 
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tion  to  build  a  Mt.  Everest,  had  not  his  admirers  hurled  the  dirt 
back  as  fast  as  it  came. 

W^hile  much  of  the  Federalist  dirt  aimed  in  Jefferson’s  direc¬ 
tion  was  uncalled  for,  he  was  far  from  being  a  wholly  innocent 
target. “  His  Federalist  attackers  were  not  merely  playing  politics; 
they  saw  through  the  garb  of  idealistic  philosophy  with  which 
Jefferson  clothed  himself  and  perceived  fraihties  and  blemishes 
that  were  invisible  to  his  admirers.  Thus  the  Federalist  view  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  while  heavily  biased  and  even,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  vicious,  ought  not  to  be  written  off  as  mere  “Buncombe.” 
The  real  Thomas  Jefferson  was  someone  greater  than  his  detract¬ 
ors  were  willing  to  concede,  but  he  was  also  someone  less  than 
his  admirers  and  worshippers  believed.  Thus  Pickering’s  effort 
to  reveal  the  “real”  Jefferson,  as  he  saw  him,  has  some  value  for 
posterity.  If  one  takes  care  to  treat  Pickering’s  impressions  with 
caution  and  boil  away  much  of  his  deep  prejudice,  perhaps  one 
can  add  several  more  lines  to  history’s  evolving  portrait  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Pickering’s  effort  to  portray  Jefferson  helps  also  towards  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  Pickering  himself  and  this  is  no  mean  gain, 
for  Pickering  was  a  much  more  important  figure  in  American  his¬ 
tory  than  posterity  has  yet  seen  fit  to  recognize.  Soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  Quartermaster  General,  Indian  Commissioner,  Post¬ 
master  General,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State,  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Massachusetts,  he  was  in  many  ways  “Mr. 
Federalist.”  Few  Federalists  had  as  much  knowledge  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  Pickering;  in  one  vital  way,  Pickering’s  position  was 
unique;  he  was  the  only  Cabinet  member  of  Federahst  days  who 
while  in  power  suffered  through  the  cruel,  relentless  attacks  of 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  party,  and  then  later  had  the  “pleasure”  of 
sitting  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  during  the  Jeffersonian  reign 
and  returning  kind  for  kind.  It  was  in  these  latter  years  that 
Pickering  unleashed  his  choicest  invectives  against  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  but  his  resentment  stemmed  largely  from  the  events  of  the 
1790’s. 

2.  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  rather  fair-minded  judge,  once  told  William 
Plumer  that  “there  are  prominent  traits  in  his  [Jefferson’s]  character,  & 
important  actions  in  his  life,  that  he  would  not  wish  should  be  delineated, 
&  transmitted  to  posterity.”  Everett  S.  Brown,  ed.,  William  Plummer’s 
Memorandum  of  Proceedings  in  the  United  States  Senate,  1803-1807 
(New  York,  1923),  p.  606. 
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As  Pickering  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  and  Jefferson  a 
civilian,  their  paths  apparently  did  not  cross  until  1791,  when 
Pickering  moved  to  Philadelphia  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Post¬ 
master-General.  Not  until  1795  when  Pickering  was  elevated  to 
the  W  ar  Department  and  Cabinet  rank  did  he  become  directly 
involved  in  the  bitter  crossfire  of  party  politics.  Thereafter,  he 
soon  became  hostile  to  Jefferson  as  he  saw  administrative  p>olicies 
— especially  the  Jay  Treaty — bitterly  assailed  and  misrepresented 
by  the  Virginian  and  his  associates.  When  Pickering  took  on  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  the  State  Department  in  the  late  summer 
of  1795,  he  became  particularly  resentful  of  Jefferson’s  opposition 
to  the  country’s  foreign  policy.  The  propensity  of  the  Jeffersonians 
to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  Federalist  government  and  assure 
the  French  that  the  Federalist  administration  did  not  represent 
the  country  soured  him  forever  on  the  character  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Thereafter,  Pickering  was  always  suspicious  of  the  purity 
of  Jefferson’s  views,  and  even  in  the  rare  moments  when  he  be¬ 
lieved  him  honest  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  him  any  wisdom. 

Pickering’s  life  was  spared  until  January,  1829,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  completing  his  anticipated  portrait  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  though  he  did  turn  out  a  number  of  sketches,  and  his 
voluminous  correspondence  reveals  his  impressions  of  Jefferson 
rather  fully.  In  the  Senate  and  House  Chambers,  Pickering  was 
a  bit  more  restrained  in  his  invectives,  though  even  there  he 
lashed  out  sharp  barbs  at  “the  man  at  the  palace.’’* 

Pickering’s  warmest  complaint  against  Jefferson  was  that  he 
was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  opposition  to  Federalist  principles 
and  through  his  political  machinations  had  misrepresented  and 
mortally  wounded  the  Federalist  cause  and  the  principles  of  law, 
order,  and  good  government  for  which  it  stood,  “All  .  .  .  [our] 
evils  .  .  .  may  be  traced  [to  Jefferson]  as  their  source,”  wrote 
Pickering  in  1809,*  and  in  the  twilight  of  his  life  he  said  that  “ill 
placed  confidence  in  this  one  man”  was  “the  principal  cause  of  all 

3.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  December  i,  1808,  P- 
MHS,  XIV,  212.  In  this  letter  Pickering  said,  "I  have  not  done  with  the 
man  at  the  palace.  If  1  find  time  during  the  session,  I  may  draw  a  full 
length  portrait  of  him  for  the  public  exhibition  rooms — that  is  newspapers 
and  pamphlets —  .  .  •  and  in  the  meantime  some  half  lengths  for  the 
Senate  Chamlx;r.” 

4.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Andrew  Banister,  February  24,  1809,  P-MHS, 
XIV,  232. 
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the  national  calamities.”®  To  him  Jefferson  was  the  deadly  enemy 
of  “the  wise  and  the  good,”  who  were  in  Pickering’s  opinion,  syn¬ 
onymous  with  the  Federalists;  thus  he  called  Jefferson  “their 
greatest,  their  exterminating  enemy.”® 

It  was  not  merely  the  destruction  of  Federalism  that  damned 
Jefferson  in  Pickering’s  eyes,  it  was  also,  perhaps  even  more,  his 
exaggerated  fear  of  what  Jefferson  and  his  party  stood  for.  Pick¬ 
ering  saw  Jefferson  through  glasses  deeply  hued  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Jefferson  seemed  to  embody  the  dangerous  philosophi¬ 
cal  views  of  Voltaire  and  the  political  cunning,  ambition,  and  im¬ 
morality  of  Robespierre,  and  thus  society,  church,  and  state  were 
all  in  jeopardy  in  his  hands.  In  1804,  after  observing  with  great 
distress  Jefferson’s  removal  of  a  number  of  worthy  Federalists 
from  office  in  favor  of  political  henchmen,  Pickering  lashed  forth: 

The  cowardly  wretch  at  their  head,  while,  like  a  Parisian 
revolutionary  monster,  prating  about  humanity,  would  feel 
an  infernal  pleasure  in  the  utter  destruction  of  his  oppon¬ 
ents.  We  have  too  long  witnessed  his  general  turpitude,  his 
cruel  removals  of  faithful  officers,  and  the  substitution  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  looseness  for  integrity  and  worth.  .  .  .  Corrup¬ 
tion  is  the  object  and  instrument  of  the  chief  ...  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  himself  in  power  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  infidel  and  visionary-  schemes.  .  .  .  Virtue 
and  worth  are  his  enemies,  and  therefore  he  would  over¬ 
whelm  them.'^ 

Pickering  had  added  reasons  for  resenting  Jefferson’s  removals, 
for  his  old  friend.  General  Rufus  Putnam,  was  discharged  as 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  his  nephew, 
Samuel  Williams,  was  replaced  as  American  Consul  in  London.® 
A  number  of  his  discharged  friends  furnished  him  with  ammu¬ 
nition  to  be  used  against  their  malefactor,  and  Pickering  was  an 
eager  amplifier.® 

W  hile  Pickering  greatly  distorted  Jefferson’s  removal  policies, 

5.  Timothy  Pickering,  Memorandum,  [undated],  P-MHS,  LI,  332. 

6.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Thomas  Grav,  January  10,  1827,  P-MHS, 
XVI,  172. 

7.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Rufus  King,  March  4,  1804,  Rufus  King 
Papers,  Ncw-York  Historical  Society. 

8.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Rufus  Putnam,  December  6,  1803,  and  Pick¬ 
ering  to  George  H.  Rose,  March  22,  1808,  P-MHS,  XIV,  50  and  201. 

9.  See  for  example:  John  Hopkins  to  Timothy  Pickering,  April  8, 
1808,  and  Jacob  Wagner  to  Pickering,  February  18,  1809,  P-MHS, 
XXVIll,  276,  and  XXIX,  105. 
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there  was  a  thread  of  insight  in  some  of  his  charges.  In  accusing 
Jefferson  of  “insatiable  ambition”^**  he  was  not  much  farther  from 
the  truth  than  those  who  considered  Jefferson  a  disinterested 
statesman.  Jefferson  was  supremely  ambitious  for  the  success  of 
his  policies  and  was  unwilling  to  sit  back  as  a  philosophic  ob¬ 
server.  Moreover  his  removal  policies,  if  not  “corrupt,”  did  give 
some  credence  to  another  charge  which  Pickering  made,  namely 
that  he  would  use  “any  means”  to  gratify  his  ambition.^*  Jefferson 
no  doubt  felt  he  was  merely  facing  the  realities  of  politics,  but 
this  was  not  the  sort  of  disinterested  statesmanship  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  piously  stated,  “We  are  all  Republicans,  we 
are  all  Federalists.” 

The  gap  between  Jefferson’s  philosophic  enunciations  and  his 
practical  politics  was  the  crux  of  Pickering’s  belief  that  he  was 
the  supreme  hypocrite.  Pickering  noted  that  while  Jefferson  pro¬ 
fessed  his  disinclination  to  be  President,  he  nonetheless  worked 
like  a  Trojan  to  obtain  election  and  reelection — and  after  gaining 
the  hard-earned  laurel  pointedly  emphasized  his  inadequacy  for 
the  office.**  He  felt  also  that  while  the  President  expressed  “his 
desire  to  maintain  peace,”  he  nonetheless  seized  “every  occasion 
to  excite  and  increase  the  prejudices  and  hatred  of  the  multitude 
against  Great-Britain,”  and  made  war  almost  inevitable. *“  Jeffer¬ 
son  pretended  to  take  no  very  active  role  in  directing  the  measures 
of  Congress  and  yet  Pickering  felt  this  was  a  great  sham  and 
charged  that  “Mr.  Jefferson,  cunningly  as  pusilanimously,  avoids 
all  direct  responsibility,  in  the  interesting  crisis  of  our  affairs.  He 
throws  himself  on  Congress  .  .  .  [and]  yet  he  seems  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  sagacity;  and  so,  behind  the 
curtain,  directs  the  measures  he  wishes  to  have  adopted;  while 
in  each  house  a  majority  of  puppets  move  as  he  touches  the 
wires. Pickering  further  charged  that  even  when  the  President 

10.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Caleb  Strong,  November  22,  1803,  P-MHS, 
XIV,  46. 

1 1.  Ibid. 

12.  Timothy  Pickering  to  William  Coleman,  February  23,  1825,  P-MHS, 
XVI,  20. 

13.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  January  i,  1808,  Pickering 
Family  Papers,  Essex  Institute,  microfilm  of  originals  in  possession  of 
John  Pickering  of  Salem,  great-great-grandson  of  Timothy.  (Hereafter 
this  collection  will  be  abbreviated  P-EI). 

14.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  January  31,  1806,  P-EI, 
microhlm. 
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had  “a  predilection  for  a  measure  ...  he  has  not  magnamity  to 
propose  it,  as  he  ought,  in  the  way  directed  in  the  Constitution, 
and  as  becomes  the  Chief  of  a  nation,  but  lurks  behind  the 
scenes,  and  from  thence  prompts  the  actors.”*® 

Pickering  felt  that  Jefferson’s  determination  to  do  all  and  be  all 
helped  to  explain  the  evident  poor  quality  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
foreign  service.  “Jefferson  prefers  .  .  .  pliant,  weak  and  insig¬ 
nificant  men,  as  his  confidents,”  he  charged.*®  “Sam  Smith,  nor 
any  other  man  having  any  pretensions  to  capacity  and  information, 
seems  to  be  in  favour  at  the  Palace.”*^  Smith,  incidentally,  miffed 
at  the  apparent  neglect  of  his  talents,  did  not  hesitate  to  pass 
along  his  opinion  of  Jefferson  to  the  “enemy,”  charging  Jefferson 
with  being  “very  obstinate”  and  “head-strong.”*®  John  Randolph, 
another  disgruntled  Democrat  of  talents,  told  Pickering  at  the 
same  time  that  the  President  had  “no  Cabinet.”*®  Pickering  added 
a  further  charge: 

I  do  not  even  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wishes  to  have  the 
ablest  men  employed  at  foreign  courts.  He  is  vain  of  his 
own  diplomatic  skill,  &  thinks  his  instructions  sufficient  to 
illuminate  a  common  man,  &  pour  conviction  on  the  min¬ 
isters  of  those  courts.  Long  ago  I  entertained  the  opinion. 

I  knew  that  he  draughted  instructions  with  his  own  hand; 
and  with  a  vain  confidence  of  their  efficacy;  and  particular¬ 
ly  to  Monroe. 2® 

Pickering  felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  ability  of  Secretary  of  State 
Madison,  Jefferson  wrote  most  of  the  important  dispatches.  “He 
is  fond  of  scribbling — is  vain  of  his  writings — &  fondly  believes 
they  possess  a  degree  of  magic  force.”^* 

Jefferson  would  have  been  pained  (or  perhaps  amused)  to 
know  that  Pickering  held  his  literary  abilities  in  very'  low  es¬ 
teem.  Pickering  called  the  President’s  annual  message  of  1804 

1 5.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  February  ii,  1806,  P-EI, 
microfilm. 

16.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Fisher  Ames,  March  ii,  1806,  P-MHS,  XIV, 
152. 

17.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  March  i6,  1806,  Oliver  Wol¬ 
cott  Papers,  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  XX. 

18.  Ibid.,  and  Timothy  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  March  24,  1806, 
Richard  Peters  Papers,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  Ibid. 

21.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  April  2,  1806,  Wolcott 
Papers. 
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“obscure,”  “incorrect,"  “ill-arranged  &  preposterously  framed.” 
“With  all  his  boasted  literature,  he  appears  incapable  of  writing 
his  vernacular  tongue.”-^  It  was  not  that  the  President  was,  like 
the  Dutchman’s  precocious  son,  “so  schmart  nobody  could  under¬ 
stand  him;”  Pickering  didn’t  even  give  Jefferson  credit  for  being 
smart.  He  felt  Jefferson  was  widely  read  but  superficial  and  though 
he  could  converse  on  all  subjects  he  was  profound  in  none.-*  Pick¬ 
ering  found  particular  fault  with  the  President’s  failure  to  be¬ 
gin  sentences  with  a  capital  letter — a  fad  which  was  aped  by 
a  number  of  Jefferson’s  admirers.**  Most  of  Pickering’s  complaints, 
however,  were  of  a  deeper  nature. 

It  was  because  the  President’s  hypocrisy  was  born  of  calcula¬ 
tion  rather  than  weakness  that  Pickering  so  strongly  deplored  it. 
To  his  close  friend,  Richard  Peters,  Pickering  complained: 

I  confess  I  detest  Jefferson :  not  for  his  political  opinions  but 
for  the  profligacy  of  his  character.  His  hypocrisy  surpasses 
that  of  any  man  I  know.  His  deceptions  have  been  so  numer¬ 
ous,  that  I  feel  myself  warrented  in  the  opinion,  that  de¬ 
ception  has  been  the  principle  of  his  administration.*® 

This  deception,  Pickering  felt,  was  practiced  primarily  on  the 
masses.  The  people,  he  said,  “have  become  the  wretched  dupes  of 
the  imagined  wisdom,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  one  man:  a  man, 
whose  means  of  advancement  to  power,  and  the  great  principle 
of  whose  conduct,  has  been  deception."*^  Pickering  gave  Jeffer¬ 
son  credit  at  least  for  a  large  share  of  cunning,  if  not  wisdom, 
for  “Visionary,  as  he  is,  Mr.  Jefferson  knows  incomparably  better 
than  his  opponents  how  to  address  himself  to  the  nonsense  of 
the  multitude.  And  they  now  are  so  completely  the  dupes  of  his 
hypocrisy  that  ’tho  ‘he  laugh  on  them,  they  believe  it  not.’  ”*^ 
While  Pickering  felt  that  Jefferson  used  the  people  and  the 

22.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  November  9,  1804,  P- 
EI,  microfilm. 

23.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Dr.  George  Logan,  January  5,  1815,  P-MHS, 
XV,  80. 

24.  Notation  in  Timothy  Pickering’s  hand  on  copy  of  letter  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  James  Callender,  October  6,  1799,  P-MHS,  XLII,  204. 

25.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  April  22,  1808,  P-MHS,  XIV, 
200. 

26.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  January  i,  1808,  P-EI,  micro¬ 
film. 

27.  Timothy  Pickering  to  James  McHenry,  December  26,  1807,  James 
McHenr>’  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  photostat. 
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party  as  his  “dupes”  and  “puppets,”  he  also  charged  JefiFerson  with 
yielding  principle  to  popularity.  “The  primary  consideration  is — 
What  will  be  popular?  and  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  are 
sacrificed  to  this  object — popularity.”-**  Pickering  was  sure  that 
Jefferson’s  catering  to  the  people  was,  however,  merely  part  of 
his  scheme  of  stooping  to  conquer,  and  thus  he  labeled  him  a 
“Demagogue,”-®  as  w'ell  as  a  deceiver.  In  this  way  he  accounted 
for  some  of  the  inconsistencies  and  gyrations  of  Jefferson’s  ad¬ 
ministration;  Jefferson  was,  he  said,  “of  a  most  accomodating  na¬ 
ture — ready  to  change  as  the  policy  of  the  moment  may  seem  to 
require.”®® 

Jefferson’s  philosophical  propensities,  like  his  love  of  popu¬ 
larity,  gave  a  deceptive  appearance  of  weakness,  and  Pickering 
commented  upon  the  misfortune  of  having  a  “Visionary’”  phil¬ 
osopher  for  a  president,  who  lacked  “a  practical  knowledge  of  his 
duty,  &  honesty  &  firmness  to  perform  it.”®^  One  day  shortly  after 
he  visited  the  White  House  and  saw  Jefferson’s  museum,  Picker¬ 
ing  complained  to  his  wife,  “Our  chief  magistrate  seems  to  be 
absorbed  in  what  might  amuse  a  minute  philosopher,  but  which 
is  a  reproach  to  one  who  holds  the  rein  of  an  empire.”®-  Thus 
when  Jefferson  failed  to  show  vigor  or  decision  he  was  branded 
as  a  visionary  philosopher,  and  when  he  did  take  action  he  was 
branded  as  the  devil  incarnate. 

Like  the  devil,  Jefferson  had,  in  Pickering’s  eye,  a  character 
that  was  all  black.  Pickering  believed  all  the  “old  wives’  tales” 
about  Jefferson’s  immorality,  and  he  added  “with  perfect  convic¬ 
tion,  that  not  the  half  has  been  told.”^^  His  Federalist  colleagues 
loved  to  swap  tales  about  Tom  Jefferson  over  the  dining  table 
in  Pickering’s  boarding  house:  one  day,  according  to  Pickering, 
the  impish  Uriah  Tracy  “with  a  very  grave  face,  told  a  mulatto 
man  who  was  tending  the  table,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  going 

28.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  January  8,  1807,  P-EI,  micro- 
Blm. 

29.  Timothy  Pickering,  Memorandum,  [@1828],  P-MHS,  XLVII,  31. 

30.  Timothy  Pickering,  ’The  Presidential  Election,”  rough  draft, 
I1824I,  P-EI,  IV. 

31.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Tames  McHenry,  December  26,  1807, 

McHenry  Papers,  photostat,  and  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  March  24, 
1806,  Peters  Papers. 

32.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  January  8,  1807,  P-EI,  micro¬ 
film. 

33.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Timothy  Williams,  February  21,  1805,  and 
Pickering  to  John  Hopkins,  January  23,  1812,  P-MHS,  XIV,  119  and  379. 
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to  hang  all  the  people  of  colour.  The  servant  stared.  Mr.  Tracy 
very  solemnly  repeated  his  assertion:  when  the  mulatto  answered 
— ‘If  he  should,  he  must  hang  a  number  of  his  own  children.’ 
Pickering  even  believed  that  Jefferson  had  induced  Tobias  Lear 
to  “pilfer”  some  of  George  Washington’s  important  private  pa- 
jiers.^®  Indeed,  said  Pickering,  “When  we  advert  to  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  there  is  no  nefarious  act  of  which  we  may 
not  suppose  him  capable.”®® 

There  was  one  act  Pickering  thought  Jefferson  incapable  of, 
however,  and  that  was  going  to  war.  Pickering  believed  the  story 
of  Jefferson  having  ignominously  fled  from  Tarleton’s  raiders  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  he  had  him  stamped  as  a  coward.®^ 
No  matter  how  bellicose  the  President’s  talk  might  become,  Pick¬ 
ering  was  certain  “he  will  not  go  to  war.”®®  In  1808  in  face  of 
the  mounting  crises  with  England  and  France,  Pickering  assured 
his  son  that  Jefferson  “would  do  anything  but  hang  himself,  rather 
than  go  to  war.  .  .  .”®®  Pickering,  of  course,  regretted  that  the 
President  had  this  single  reservation.  In  March,  1808,  when  it 
was  reported  that  the  President  “was  sick  abed — with  the  Head- 
Ache,’’  Pickering  was  unkind  enough  to  say,  “If  conscience  does 
its  duty,  he  may  never  recover; — unless,  excited  by  a  strong  fit 
of  remorse  for  his  evil  deeds,  he  should  rise,  and  like  Judas  go 
away  atid  hang  himself.”*^  Since  this  desirable  event  failed  to 
occur,  Pickering  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  “the 
future  historian  will  hang  him  in  gibbets — and  there  I  leave 
him.”^^ 

Although  Jefferson  appeared  to  fear  war,  Pickering  noted  that 
it  was  only  war  against  the  strong  that  he  feared;  he  seemed  all 

34.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  November  22,  1807, 
P'El,  microfilm. 

35.  Octavius  Pickering  to  David  Daggett,  April  10,  1850,  P-EI,  VII. 

36.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Christopher  Gore,  January  8,  1809,  P-MHS, 
XIV,  220. 

37.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Hopkins,  January  23,  1812,  P-MHS, 
XIV,  379. 

38.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  December  18,  1805,  P- 
EI,  microfilm;  see  also  Pickering’s  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Rufus  lUng, 
King  Papers. 

39.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  January  8,  1808,  P-EI, 
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40.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  March  29,  1808,  P-EI, 
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123. 
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too  ready  to  jump  on  the  weak  and  was  an  imperialist  at  heart. 
The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  to  Pickering’s  thinking  proof  of 
the  President’s  imperialistic  taste.  He  spoke  of  the  area  as  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  “dominion”  and  charged  that  the  inhabitants  had  less 
freedom  under  Jefferson’s  rule  than  under  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy.*-  Pickering  blasted  the  administration’s  aggressive  actions 
against  Spanish  Florida,  and  he  was  sure  that  despite  all  appear¬ 
ances,  Jefferson  approved  of  Miranda’s  expedition  that  sought  to 
stir  revolt  in  Spanish  America.  “His  [Jefferson’s]  philosophic  soul 
must  be  grieved  to  think  of  the  despotism  under  which  the  Span¬ 
ish  subjects  in  America  have  been  groaning  for  ages,”  said  Pick¬ 
ering  sarcastically.*®  He  later  said  he  had  evidence  that  Jefferson 
planned  to  take  Cuba,  command  the  Gulf  Stream,  war  against 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  extend  America’s  claims  “to  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte.”** 

As  an  imperialist  and  as  a  dictator — but  not  as  a  soldier! — 
Jefferson  appeared  to  be  kindred  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
Pickering  was  quick  to  charge  Jefferson  with  subserviency  to,  if  not 
collusion  with,  the  French  emperor.  He  said  the  administration 
got  much  of  its  support  from  “the  hirelings  of  France,”  and  he 
cited  several  cases  where  the  government  abruptly  shifted  its 
policy  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  French  government.*® 
Pickering  never  quite  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  Jefferson  specifically 
of  a  treasonable  pact  with  Napoleon,  but  he  said  it  made  little 
difference  whether  Jefferson  was  “under  French  influence  or 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  .  .  .  strongly  pro-French  & 
anti-British  for  the  sake  of  popularity'  &  power” — the  nation’s 
fate  was  severely  jeopardized  in  either  case.*® 

Like  most  Federalists,  Pickering  considered  Jefferson  an  atheist. 
Jefferson’s  condemnations  of  the  clergy  shocked  him.  His  horror 
was  increased  when  he  saw  a  derogatory  comment  Jefferson  had 
apparently  penciled  into  a  copy  of  Thomas  Hutchinson’s  History 

42.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Fisher  Ames,  March  2i,  i8o6,  P-MHS,  XIV, 
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43.  Ibid. 

44.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Smith,  August  2,  1813,  P-MHS,  XIV, 
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45.  Timothy  Pickering  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
February  16,  1808,  P-MHS,  XIV,  181,  and  Pickering  to  John  Pickering, 
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46.  Timothy  Pickering  to  George  Logan,  December  16,  1813,  P-MHS, 
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of  Massachusetts  concerning  the  resurrection — the  comment 
read:  “  Tis  so  foolish  as  to  stagger  the  credulity  of  an  Indian.’ 
Jefferson’s  views  on  Christianity  troubled  Pickering  greatly,  though 
he  himself  was  rather  liberal  on  religious  matters,  having  switched 
from  Orthodox  Calvinism  to  a  Unitarian  belief.  In  the  mild  but 
rich  Indian  summer  of  his  career  Pickering  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Jefferson  inquiring  as  to  his  true  religious  beliefs  and  urging 
him  to  scotch  the  common  opinion  that  he  was  an  unbeliever,  if 
indeed  he  was  not  one,  for  his  name  gave  unbelief  tremendous 
weight  with  the  masses.  Pickering,  seeking  perhaps  to  convert  the 
devil  himself,  made  a  strong  case  for  Unitarianism  and  enclosed 
one  of  the  budding  William  Ellery  Channing’s  sermons  for  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  edification.^*  Jefferson  promptly  replied  with  a  very  respect¬ 
ful  letter.  He  thanked  Pickering  for  Channing’s  sermon  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  delight  that  the  doctrinaire  and  “Trinitarian  arith¬ 
metic’’  type  of  Christianity  was  giving  way  to  common  sense  and 
the  pure  principles  of  Jesus.  He  acknowledged  that  he  differed 
“in  particulars”  with  Pickering  regarding  their  religious  beliefs 
but  felt  they  both  belonged  to  the  Unitarian  t>’pe  of  thought.^® 
Pickering  w'as  satisfied  with  Jefferson’s  account,  proudly  showed 
the  letter  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  never  thereafter  called  Jef¬ 
ferson  an  “infidel” — though  he  still  called  him  many  other  things. 

Actually  this  w  as  not  the  only  exchange  of  letters  that  Pickering 
and  Jefferson  had.  The  first  occurred  in  1799  when  Pickering 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  was  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
defining  the  Maine  border.  Jefferson  kindly  loaned  Pickering  his 
personal  copies  of  L’Escarbot’s  and  Champlain’s  works  and  maps 
on  the  subject. Pickering  had  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate 
somewhat  in  1804  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  presented  Jeffer¬ 
son  with  the  dilemma  of  the  Northwestern  boundary.  Pickering 
volunteered  his  copy  of  Hutchins’s  book  on  Louisiana,  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  said  it  gave  him  “The  first  particular  information  of  the 
line  agreed  on  by  the  Comm"  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  has 

47.  Octavius  Pickering  to  David  Daggett,  April  10,  1850,  P-EI,  VII. 

48.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  February  12,  1821,  P-MHS, 
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49.  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Timothy  Pickering,  February  27,  1821,  P- 
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50.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  January  24,  1799,  P-MHS, 
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ever  been  able  to  obtain. Jefferson  loaned  Pickering  his  copy 
of  Louis  XIV’s  Charter  to  Crozat  and  also  sent  him  an  outline 
of  his  own  views  on  the  subject.  Pickering  read  Jefferson’s  views 
with  interest  but  did  not  agree  with  them;  he  thought  Jefferson 
was  claiming  too  much  artd  sent  Jefferson  an  extensive  statement 
of  his  own  opinion.  Pickering  believed  that  on  the  basis  of  his¬ 
torical  precedent  the  line  should  run  due  west  from  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  rather  than  from  the  height  of  land  of  the 
Missouri.®-  Had  Pickering’s  views  been  accepted  by  Jefferson, 
the  history  of  the  American  and  Canadian  West  would  have  been 
considerably  different.  In  all  their  exchanges  Pickering  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  employed  a  stiffly  formal  style,  using  the  third  person 
throughout. 

In  December,  1805,  Pickering  offered  Jefferson  a  book  on 
apple-tree  culture,  which  apparently  was  the  only  exchange  these 
two  enthusiastic  agriculturalists  had  on  their  favorite  hobby. “  It 
is  a  pity  agricultural  interests  did  not  bring  them  closer  together; 
Jefferson  would  have  found  Pickering  more  liberal  and  imagina¬ 
tive  than  he  dreamed,  and  Pickering  would  have  discovered  that 
“the  philosopher  of  Monticello’’  had  some  practical  ideas  of  merit. 

Three  months  later  Pickering  volunteered  his  opinion  on  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  handling  of  America’s  relations  with  the  Negro  republic 
of  Santo  Domingo.  This  was  the  first,  and  last,  criticism  that  Pick¬ 
ering  ever  made  directly  to  the  President.  It  was  an  impassioned 
and  very  undiplomatic  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Negroes  of  Santo 
Domingo  who  had  won  Pickering’s  lasting  respect  by  their  suc¬ 
cessful  defiance  of  Napoleon.  Pickering  deplored  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  intention  to  prohibit  Americans  from  carrying  on  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  island.  One  excuse  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  cited  was  the  atrocities  of  the  Negro  leader,  Dessalines, 
but  Pickering  said  he  doubted  if  any  of  Dessalines’  attrocities  had 
equaled  those  of  the  French  Revolution.  Then  he  gave  the  Presi- 

51.  Thomas  Jefiferson  to  Timothy  Pickering,  January  13,  1804,  P-MHS, 
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dent  a  real  lambasting.  He  noted  that  Jefferson  frequently  excused 
the  French  Revolutionary  excesses  on  the  grounds  that  “infuriated 
men  were  seeking  .  .  .  thro’  blood  and  slaughter  their  long- 
lost  liberty.”  This  apolog\’,  Pickering  said,  will  “apply  with  ten¬ 
fold  propriety  &  force  to  the  rude  blacks  of  St.  Domingo.” 

If  Frenchmen,  when  more  free  than  the  subjects  of  any 
monarch  in  Europe,  the  English  excepted  .  .  .  could  find 
in  you  an  apologist  for  cruel  excesses  of  which  the  world  had 
furnished  no  example — are  the  hapless,  the  wretched  Hay- 
tians,  (‘guilty,’  indeed,  ‘of  a  skin  not  coloured  like  our 
own’)  .  .  .  ,  after  enjoying  freedom  for  many  years,  having 
maintained  it  in  arms  resolved  to  live  free  or  die: — are  these 
men  not  merelv  to  be  abandoned  to  their  own  efforts,  but  to 
be  deprived  o(  those  necessary  supplies  which  for  a  series 
of  years  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  U. 
States,  and  without  which  they  cannot  subsist? 

He  said  it  would  be  a  “disgrace”  if  the  President  allowed  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  become  law;  it  could  not  fail  to  be  concluded  that 
the  administration  did  this  “with  spaniel  servility  ...  at  the 
nod,  at  the  insolent  demand  of  the  Minister  of  France!”  Picker¬ 
ing  placed  the  responsibility'  squarely  on  Jefferson’s  shoulders: 
“Sir,  the  moment  you  sign  this  act  .  .  .  you  seal  the  degradation 
of  your  country'. 

The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  must  have  felt 
very  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  lectured  on  freedom 
by  a  man  he  considered  a  Tory  and  a  monocrat.  Jefferson  did  not 
answer  the  letter  and  never  wrote  again  till  Pickering’s  overture 
on  religion  in  1821.  Pickering  must  have  been  in  a  rare  mood 
the  night  he  penned  that  impassioned  blast,  for  he  was  not  usually 
so  incautious.  The  slavery  issue  no  doubt  was  a  factor  in  raising 
his  steam  here,  for  he  despised  the  hypocrisy  of  Jefferson,  the 
slave  owner,  posing  as  the  champion  of  liberty.  Pickering,  who 
deplored  slavery,  had  a  righteous  feeling  that  in  truth  he  was 
more  of  a  freedom-loving  man  than  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  ac¬ 
cused  Jefferson  of  wanting  to  become  a  sort  of  king  and  frequently 
referred  to  the  Democratic  legislators  as  “the  troops  of  the  Pal- 

ace.”55 

54.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  February  24,  1806,  Thomas 
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55.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Rufus  Putnam,  December  6,  1803,  P-MHS, 
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Actually,  in  his  mellow  moments  Pickering  gave  Jefferson  some 
credit  for  his  contributions  in  the  early  phase  of  the  Revolution.*® 
But  he  was  unwilling  to  credit  him  with  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  In  that  illustrious  document,  Jefferson  had  “but  a 
share  of  merit,”  according  to  Pickering,  since  it  was  “very  mater¬ 
ially  amended,”  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  who 
were  far  “abler  men,”  made  so  many  suggestions  as  to  make  Jef¬ 
ferson  merely  “a  compiler.”*^  “Compiler”  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence! — This  was  the  cruelest  blow  of  all.  It  was  some¬ 
what  a  measure  of  Pickering’s  low  opinion  of  Jefferson  that  he 
gave  chief  credit  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  John 
Adams,  who,  next  to  Jefferson,  was  Pickering’s  pet  hate.®*  Even 
to  the  small  degree  to  which  he  w'as  willing  to  give  Jefferson  any 
credit  for  the  historic  document,  Pickering  reduced  its  value  by 
observing  that  Jefferson’s  admirers  constantly  made  the  mistake 
of  “confounding”  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  independence®® — Pickering  had  had  no  part  in  the 
former;  he  had  had  a  rather  large  part  in  the  latter.  Pickering  also 
observed  that  Jefferson  did  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
Declaration  anyway;  not  only  did  he  practice  slavery  but  he  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  excellent  clause  which  read  “VV'e  must  there¬ 
fore  view  them  (The  British)  as  we  view  the  rest  of  mankind — 
enemies  in  war — in  peace  friends.”®®  Pickering  was  never  able 
to  perceive  any  spirit  of  friendship  in  Jefferson’s  policies  towards 
Britain;  he  thought  he  manifested  more  of  the  manner  of  an  ex¬ 
tortionist  than  of  a  statesman  in  his  English  policies.®* 

At  length  Jefferson’s  “vile  administration”  came  to  an  end;  to 
Pickering  it  was  an  administration  that  had  laid  a  long  trail  of 

In  this  letter  Pickering  told  Peters:  “Just  now  we  have  no  royal  timber, 
but  it  is  growing;  and  our  children  will  see  it  in  its  maturity." 
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“misstatement,  prevarication,  duplicitv’,  and  sophistry. As  early 
as  1806,  before  the  hated  Embargo  had  yet  had  a  chance  to  set 
Pickering’s  teeth  on  edge,  he  summarized  Jefferson’s  administra¬ 
tion  in  very  black  hues: 

If  Jefferson  had  not  been  five  years  our  President,  I  should 
not  have  believed  it  possible  for  one  man,  controuled  by  pre¬ 
cise  constitutional  rules  and  laws,  to  produce  such  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  politics  and  morals  as  we  now  see.  .  .  .  The  na¬ 
tional  spirit  and  dignity  are  gone  —  never  to  rise  while 
Jefferson  bears  rule.  And  who  will  succeed?  A  man  of  char¬ 
acter  &  ability?  No!  The  feeble,  timid  Madison,  or  the  dull 
Monroe.  .  .  .  Fools  and  knaves  will  continue  to  be  the 
general  favourites  of  the  people,  until  the  government  is 
subverted.®^ 

Events  seemed  to  bear  out  part,  if  not  all  of  Pickering’s  fears. 
Madison’s  policies  seemed  to  differ  in  but  a  minor  way  from 
those  of  his  predecessor.  Pickering  was  sure  that  Madison  was 
merely  Jefferson’s  mouthpiece.®*  After  reading  President  Madi¬ 
son’s  message  in  January,  1810,  Pickering  observed  that  it  “con¬ 
sists  of  the  old  Jeffersonian  bubbles,  which  Jefferson  too  has 
again  blown  up — Madison  holding  the  tube.’’®®  He  saw  so  little 
difference  between  the  two  administrations  that  he  applied  some 
of  the  same  old  epithets  to  the  new  President  that  he  had  coined 
for  the  old.  Thus  in  1814  he  referred  to  Madison  as  “the  detest¬ 
able  hypocrite’’  and  observed  that  “To  Jefferson  as  the  original 
mover  &  to  Madison  as  his  willing  co-operator,  are  to  be  ascribed 
all  the  evils  which  afflict  and  which  have  afflicted  our  country 
for  the  last  seven  years.’’®®  Pickering  had  once  had  a  fairly  high 
opinion  of  Madison,  in  the  days  of  1787-89  when  Madison 
was  referred  to  as  “the  virtuous,”  and  Pickering  felt  that  his  fall 
was  due  to  one  man  and  one  man  only — Thomas  Jefferson.  The 

62.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  February  27,  1808,  P-EI, 
microfilm,  and  Pickering  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason,  January  4,  1809, 
P-MHS,  XIV,  175. 

63.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  April  13,  1806,  Peters  Papers. 

64.  Timothy  Pickering  to  George  Cabot,  December  1,  1808,  P-MHS, 
XIV,  214. 

65.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  January  4,  1810,  P-EI, 
microfilm. 

66.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  January  i,  1814,  P-EI,  micro¬ 
film. 
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corruption  of  Madison,  Pickering  contended,  was  one  of  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  greatest  political  sins.®’ 

Only  once  did  Pickering  have  something  nice  to  say  about  any 
act  of  Jefferson’s.  In  1 806  he  commended  the  President’s  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Brockholst  Livingston  to  the  Supreme  Court.®*  In  the 
mellowness  of  his  old  age,  Pickering  did  confess  that  in  matters 
concerning  "taste”  he  was  willing  “to  place  a  value  on  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  opinion.’’®®  But  even  in  such  matters  he  found  fault. 
He  had  objected  to  the  President’s  democratizing  of  protocol  in 
receiving  and  entertaining  foreign  ambassadors.  He  was  shocked 
when  he  learned  that  Jefferson  had  intentionally  received  the 
British  minister  “in  his  slippers  and  an  undress!’’’®  And  he  was 
equally  shocked  to  learn  that  the  President  had  pointedly  given 
the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet  precedence  over  the  wives  of  the  foreign 
representatives.” 

Not  even  when  Jefferson  died,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary'  of 
the  nation’s  birth,  did  Pickering  show'  much  forgiveness.  He  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  Jefferson  had  made  some  contribution 
towards  the  Revolution,  but  he  deplored  the  eulogies  which  some 
Federalists  proceeded  to  make  on  their  deceased  arch-enemy.’- 
It  was  an  added  irritant  for  Pickering  that  his  other  bHe  noire, 
John  Adams,  had  also  aroused  a  flood  of  eulogies  by  timing  his 
death  perfectly  on  the  same  noted  day.  After  standing  it  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  Pickering  got  fed  up  with  “the  present  popular 
mania”  for  “Eulogies  on  the  deceased  Adams  &  Jefferson”  and 
blasted  the  public  as  being  “Commemoration  mad!”’®  He  de¬ 
plored  also  the  newspapers’  Pollyannic  praise  of  the  delightful 
friendship  that  had  bound  Adams  and  Jefferson  together  in  their 
last  years — a  friendship  that  was  carried  on  by  remote  control 

67.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  April  22,  1808,  and  Picker¬ 
ing  to  John  Marshall,  December  26,  1828,  P-MHS,  XIV,  200,  and  XVI, 
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68.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  December  i,  1806,  P-EI, 
microfilm. 

69.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Sally  Peters,  November  12,  1828,  P-MHS, 
XVI,  284. 

70.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  December  24,  1803,  P-MHS, 
XIV,  69. 

71.  Ibid. 

72.  Timothy  Pickering  to  William  Coleman,  August  8,  1826,  and  Pick¬ 
ering  to  Thomas  Gray,  January  10,  1827,  P-MHS,  XVI,  137  and  172. 

73.  Timothy  Pickering  to  William  Coleman,  August  8,  1826,  P-MHS, 
XVI,  137. 
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as  they  passed  what  Pickering  sourly  called  "love  letters”  between 
Quincy  and  Monticello.^* 

Even  after  Jefferson  made  his  final  exit  Pickering  kept  up  his 
relentless  attack.  It  was  a  measure  of  his  deep  loathing  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  of  his  own  determination  to  be  consistent  to  the  end — 
whatever  Pickering  was,  he  was  not  a  hypocrite — nor  a  forgiving 
man. 

“Hypocrite”  was  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  choice  epithets  with 
which  Pickering  labeled  Thomas  Jefferson^* — through  long  prac¬ 
tice  and  application  Pickering  became  a  verbal  artist  in  his  casti¬ 
gation  of  our  third  president.  In  his  milder  moments  Pickering 
liked  to  deride  Jefferson’s  philosophic  bent  of  mind.  Thus  he 
dubbed  him  “the  Moonshine  philosopher  of  Monticello.”  He 
varied  this  sometimes,  calling  him  merely  “the  philosopher  of 
Monticello,”  “the  equally  celebrated  &  wronghanded  statesman 
of  Monticello,”  and  “the  moonshine  philosopher  and  detestable 
citizen.”^®  Pickering  was  convinced  that  Jefferson  was  a  politician 
“of  little,  wretched  contemptible  principles,”^^  so  he  poured  on 
a  large  number  of  epithets  varying  on  this  theme :  “miserable  poli¬ 
tician,”  “wretched  &  pusillanimous  politician,”  “miserable,  skulk¬ 
ing  projector,”  “arch-juggler,”  “gross  political  imposter,”  and  "that 
political  mountebank. Jefferson’s  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  his 
expansionist  leanings  brought  forth  from  Pickering  the  contempt¬ 
uous  sobriquet,  “our  Great  Land-Jobber.”’®  Pickering  played  the 
scale  of  invective  from  top  to  bottom:  from  “cowardly  wretch”  to 
“that  son  of  Belial.”*®  Most  often,  Jefferson  caused  Pickering  to 
employ  superlatives — of  a  very  backhanded  sort — such  as  “the 

74.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Nathaniel  Paine,  September  7,  1826,  P-MHS, 

XVI,  149- 

75.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  April  22,  1808,  P-MHS,  XIV, 
200. 

76.  Timothy  Pickering  to  James  McHenry,  January  5,  1811,  McHenry 
Papers,  photostat;  Pickering  to  Peters,  January  30,  1811,  Peters  Papers; 
Pickering  to  James  Hillhouse,  February  18,  1823,  and  Pickering  to  William 
Reed,  January  31,  1812,  P-MHS,  XV,  332,  and  XIV,  382. 

77.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  March  24,  1806,  Peters 
Papers. 

78.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  January  31,  1806,  P-EI,  micro¬ 
film;  Pickering  to  Fisher  Ames,  February  2,  1806,  Pickering,  Notebook, 
April  13,  1827,  Pickering,  Notebook,  [1828I,  and  Pickering  to  John 
Lowell,  January  18,  1824,  P-MHS,  XXXVIll,  102I,  XLVI,  337,  LII,  39, 
and  XV,  310. 

79.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Fisher  Ames,  March  ii,  1806,  XIV,  152. 

80.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Rufus  King,  March  4,  1804,  King  Papers, 
and  Pickering  to  Samuel  W.  Dana,  February  17,  1812,  P-MHS,  XIV,  384. 
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most  flagitious  of  public  men.”*‘  When  the  electoral  votes  in  the 
election  of  i8o4  were  read  off  in  the  Senate,  Pickering  sadly  com¬ 
mented,  “162  votes  for  the  worst  man  in  the  nation, — and  14  for 
two  of  the  best. ’’*2  He  later  enlarged  this  appraisal  somewhat,  call¬ 
ing  Jefferson  “the  worst  and  most  mischievous  man  in  the  U. 
States,”  and,  on  a  world  scale,  “one  of  the  worst  men  who  ever 
directed  the  affairs  of  a  free  country,”  and  certainly  “the  greatest 
|X)litical  imposture  that  ever  cursed  a  country  possessed  of  the 
means,  like  ours,  of  correct  information.”*^  As  was  mentioned 
earlier  Pickering  stamped  Jefferson  with  a  sort  of  “doctrine  of 
original  sin,”  calhng  him  “the  origin  of  our  political  evil,”  the 
man  “who  has  done  more  to  corrupt  &  debase  this  [country] ,  than 
all  other  causes  from  the  commencement  of  our  revolution,”  and 
above  all  the  Federalists’  “greatest,  their  exterminating  enemy.”*^ 

At  least  Pickering  gave  Jefferson  the  benefit  of  company  in  the 
miserable  hell  to  which  he  assigned  him,  for  he  did  not  have  a 
much  higher  view  of  many  other  Democrats,  calling  them  “a  class 
of  villains  as  atrocious  as  ever  disgraced  a  nation”  and  “  a  set  of 
miscreants  contaminated  with  every  vice.”*®  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
superlative  nature  of  Pickering’s  epithets  on  Jefferson,  he  had  to 
acknowledge  that  “strong  as  some  of  mine  may  have  been,  and 
bad  as  I  have  thought  him,”  John  Randolph  deserved  the  top 
laurels  in  pillory  ing  the  hated  figure.*®  Not  long  before  he  died 
Pickering  wrote  that  Randolph  had  once  told  him  in  private 
that  Jefferson’s  “character  on  the  page  of  history,  will  appear  black 
as  hell.”*’ 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  looks  down  from  his  shrine  above  the 
tidal  basin  of  the  Potomac  and  surveys  the  busy  scene  where  he 
and  Pickering  and  Randolph  and  a  host  of  other  violent,  patriotic 

81.  Timothy  Pickering,  Memorandum,  1810-11,  P-MHS,  LIV,  249. 

82.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Fisher  Ames,  February  14,  1805,  P-MHS, 
XXXVIII,  97. 

83.  Timothy  Pickering  to  John  Smith,,  August  2,  1813,  P-MHS,  XIV, 
425;  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  March  24,  1806,  Peters  Papers;  Picker¬ 
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84.  Timothy  Pickering  to  Richard  Peters,  January  30,  1811,  and  March 
24,  1806,  Peters  Papers,  and  Pickering  to  Thomas  Gray,  January  10, 
1827,  P-MHS,  XVI.  172. 
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XVI,  168. 

87.  Timothy  Pickering,  Memorandum,  11828],  P-MHS,  XXXI,  54. 
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men  made  history,  he  can  he  grateful  that  historians  have  other 
pages  of  history  to  read  besides  those  penned  by  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing.  But  if  the  ghost  of  old  Tim  also  stalks  that  basin  and  looks 
up  with  horrified  eyes  at  the  idol-carved  enshrinement  of  "the 
worst  man  in  the  nation,”  he  probably  wants  to  take  us  all  by  the 
coat  and  shout  "Listen  to  me!  This  is  the  way  that  man  really 
was!”  The  above  portrait  is  the  one  Timothy  would  give  us  if  he 
could;  an  extreme  caricature  at  best,  it  may,  nonetheless,  lift  up 
"one  corner  of  the  curtain”**  which  conceals  the  true  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

88.  Timothy  Pickering  to  George  Cabot,  December  i,  1808,  P-MHS, 
XIV,  214:  “one  corner  of  the  curtain  which  concealed  the  insincerity,  the 
duplicity,  the  falsehood  of  the  executive,  has  been  lifted  up.” 


PAINTED  WALL  PAPER  IN  THE  LINDALL 
—BARNARD— ANDREWS  HOUSE 

By  Nina  Fletcher  Little 

The  vogue  for  scenic  panoramas  was  just  beginning  in  New 
England  when  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  ship  Mount  Vernon  docked 
in  Salem  on  July  7,  1800.^  She  was  returning  from  an  adven¬ 
turous  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  and  carried  as  a  passenger  a 
young  Neapolitan  artist-decorator,  one  Michele  Felice  Come. 
The  Derby  family  who  sponsored  Corne’s  voyage  to  America  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  of  aristocratic  birth,  a  “gentleman  of  noble 
family’’  who  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape  from  enforced 
military  duty  in  Naples.  Whatever  his  background  and  training 
may  have  been,  his  talent  was  unmistakable,  and  he  was  a  com¬ 
petent  decorative  painter  with  a  flair  for  color  and  design. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  fine 
houses  in  Salem  and  vicinity  were  embellished  with  scenic  “paper 
hangings’’  which  were  imported  from  France.  The  paper  was 
block  printed  in  separate  sheets  which,  when  hung  in  proper 
sequence,  provided  a  continuous  panorama  around  a  room  or  hall¬ 
way.  The  usual  number  of  strips  in  a  set  varied  between  twenty 
and  thirty  and  were  designed  to  fill  the  space  above  a  dado  or 
chair  rail.  When  wainscotting  was  lacking,  a  printed  surbase  of 
balustrades  could  be  purchased  and  applied  separately. 

Wall  paper  panoramas  consisted  of  many  different  series  of 
picturesque  or  romantic  scenes  such  as  those  illustrating  the  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Paris.  Episodes  in  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  exotic 
eastern  scenes  in  Paysage  Indien  or  the  Voyages  of  Captain  Cook 
were  particularly  popular. 

The  quarter<entury  following  Cornu’s  arrival  in  Salem  was  an 
era  of  great  pubhc  interest  in  large  panoramic  views.  Not  only 
did  they  appear  as  wall  decorations,  they  were  also  executed  for 
public  display.  The  public  exhibitions  consisted  of  long  painted 
rolls  depicting  foreign  scenery  or  topical  events  of  the  moment, 
and  were  mounted  on  vertical  winding  rollers,  thus  enabUng  them 

I.  The  original  log  book  of  this  voyage  of  the  Mount  Vernon  has  re¬ 
cently  been  received  by  the  Peabody  Museum.  The  Salem  Gazette  of  July  8, 
1800,  announces  the  ship’s  arrival  in  Salem  on  the  preceding  day. 
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to  be  drawn  across  the  stage  before  the  eyes  of  the  wondering 
spectators.  These  moving  panoramas  were  the  precursors  of  the 
modern  moving  picture.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Boston  flocked  to  see  a  representation  of  Connecticut  River 
scenery  by  another  Neapolitan  artist,  Nicolina  V.  Calyo  of  New 
York,  the  surface  of  which  measured  seventeen  by  forty  feet  as 
it  passed  before  the  admiring  populace.^ 

On  February  6,  1807,  the  Reverend  Wilham  Bentley  wrote  in 
his  famous  Diary,  “Mr.  King  [William  King,  the  silhouettist] 
has  a  panorama  in  Salem.  It  is  the  Siege  of  Tripoli.  The  ships  are 
done  by  Come  .  .  .  The  ships  are  good  but  the  whole  admits  of 
some  improvement.”  This  masterpiece  measured  ten  by  sixty  feet 
and  was  shown  in  Marblehead  as  well  as  in  Washington  Hall, 
Salem.  The  subject  was  the  bombardment  of  Tripoh  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Edward  Preble’s  squadron  in  1804.  Several  renditions  of  this 
engagement,  both  in  oil  and  water  color,  had  been  previously 
painted  by  Corn^,  and  one  example  signed  and  dated  M.  Comd 
pinxit  1805  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapohs. 

Two  years  later  Come  exhibited  both  in  Salem  and  Boston  a 
large  painting  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a  subject  which  he  was  to 
use  again  in  1 8 1  o  as  part  of  a  wall  decoration  in  the  Providence 
home  of  Sullivan  Dorr.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Bentley  was  not  overly 
impressed  with  this  spectacle  when  he  went  to  view  it  with  sever¬ 
al  young  female  companions  on  December  i,  1809,  finding  it 
only  a  copy  of  “the  common  plates  at  the  entrance,  neither  show¬ 
ing  the  city  nor  basin  and  without  one  stroke  of  originality.  The 
claim  on  public  notice  was  from  a  display  of  the  American  ship 
Constitution  dressed  in  flags  of  all  nations  with  six  gun  boats  lent 
by  the  King  of  Naples  in  the  affair  of  Preble  against  Tripoh.  Yet 
it  is  said  to  have  unbounded  admiration  in  Boston  and  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Salem  at  i/4D.  [25^].  It  is  about  10  by  8  feet  prob¬ 
ably,  &  as  the  Keeper  says  looks  best  at  a  distance.”’ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Corne’s  Bay  of  Naples  preceded 
by  several  years  the  well-known  version  depicted  as  part  of  a  set 
of  printed  wall  paper  which  was  issued  in  Paris  hy  Dufour  be¬ 
tween  1815  and  1820  under  the  title  of  Vues  d’ltaUe.  This  paper 

2.  Boston  Daily  Evening  Transcript,  April  25,  1850. 

3.  William  Bentley,  Diary  (Salem,  1911),  III,  481. 
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was  included  in  an  announcement  of  importations  by  James  H. 
Foster  of  59  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  England  Palladium,  on  December  2,  1817.  It  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  imported  papers,  at  least  ten  different 
sets  having  been  traced  in  America.* 

Still  standing  at  393  Essex  Street,  Salem,  is  the  gambrel-roofed 
Lindall-Barnard-Andrews  house,  built  circa  1740  by  Timothy 
Lindall  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Barn¬ 
ard,  pastor  of  the  North  Church  until  his  death  in  1814.  During 
his  occupancy  Samuel  Mclntire  introduced  a  delicately  carved 
mantel  and  accompanying  dado  into  the  eighteenth-century  par¬ 
lor,  and  probably  at  the  same  time  Come  was  commissioned  to 
decorate  the  hallways  in  the  prevailing  landscape  style.  Cornu’s 
murals  were  painted  on  irregular-shaped  sheets  of  heavy  paper 
which  had  been  previously  pasted  to  the  surface  of  the  plaster 
wall.  The  result  was  actually  a  painted  paper  which  closely  ap¬ 
proximated  the  frescoed  walls  of  the  period.  An  eighteenth- 
century  fresco  adorns  the  hall  and  staircase  of  the  McPhaedris- 
Warner  house  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  many  nine- 
teenth<entury  examples  by  the  itinerant  artist  Rufus  Porter  are 
to  be  found  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Unlike  the  French  wall  papers  which  told  a  story  by  means 
of  a  connected  pictorial  sequence.  Cornu’s  scenes  were  individual 
episodes  unrelated  to  one  another.  In  various  spaces  in  the  hall¬ 
ways  of  the  Lindall  house  he  combined  mountain  scenery,  pas¬ 
toral  landscapes,  rustic  cottages,  huntsmen  and  hounds,  and  for 
good  measure  painted  a  majestic  antlered  stag  under  the  stair¬ 
case.  In  the  upper  hall  a  tranquil  river  slid  into  a  brimming  water¬ 
fall  which  tumbled  precipitously  down  the  stairwell.  One  scene  in 
the  upper  hall,  showing  a  group  of  crofters  in  a  cottage  doorway, 
must  have  derived  its  inspiration  from  an  English  print.  It  is 
closely  related  in  feeling  to  two  overmantel  pictures  which  Come 
painted  for  Oak  Hill,  the  country  house  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
which  he  purchased  in  1789  and  bequeathed  ten  years  later  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Derby  West.  These  paintings, 
owned  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  are  entitled  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning,  the  former  derived  from  a 

4.  Nancy  McClelland,  Historic  Wall-Papers  (Philadelphia,  1924), 
p.  273. 
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painting  by  William  Redmore  Bigg  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1792.® 

When  the  Lindall  house  was  being  remodeled  for  physicians’ 
offices  in  1957,  the  owner,  Dr.  L.  Alexander  Vance,  generously 
offered  the  painted  paper  as  a  gift  to  the  Essex  Institute.  Its  re¬ 
moval  from  the  house  was  a  delicate  process  requiring  much  skill 
and  was  supervised  by  Lewis  Perry  of  the  Edward  K.  Perry  Co. 
of  Boston.  The  paper  was  loosened  from  the  walls  with  a  pallet 
knife  wherever  possible,  although  in  some  places  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  steam  from  the  back  by  means  of  holes  bored  in  the  plas¬ 
ter.  After  removal  it  was  mounted  on  lining  paper  backed  by  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  to  ensure  preservation  and  to  facilitate  hanging  it 
in  a  new  location. 

The  comparatively  few  years  during  which  Come  lived  in  Salem 
were  productive  ones.  In  addition  to  scenic  panoramas  for  private 
and  public  display  he  painted  landscapes  on  overmantel  panels, 
fireboards,  portraits,  and  many  ship  pictures  in  oil  and  watercolor 
for  which  he  has  become  famous.  At  one  time  he  journeyed  to 
Nova  Scotia  cutting  silhouettes,  probably  with  William  King,  his 
collaborator  in  the  painting  of  the  Siege  of  Tripoli.  Sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  took  up  residence 
in  Boston.  In  1810  he  was  listed  in  the  Boston  Street  Directory 
as  a  limner  living  at  61  Middle  Street.  He  may  have  moved  out 
of  Salem  before  that,  however,  as  in  February,  1807,  Bentley  re¬ 
fers  to  him  as  “formerly  living  in  this  town.’’®  He  remained  in 
Boston  until  1822  when  he  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  died  on  July  10,  1845.  During  his  Boston  sojourn  he 
painted  his  well-known  series  of  naval  engagements  of  the  War 
of  1812.  Many  of  these  appeared  as  illustrations  in  Bowen’s  Nav¬ 
al  Monument  and  The  Naval  Temple.  At  this  time  also,  according 
to  Mason’s  Reminiscences  of  Newport,  he  painted  the  walls  of  the 
John  Hancock  house  with  scenic  frescoes,  but  no  other  reference 
to  this  fact  has  been  found. 

In  addition  to  the  painting  in  the  Lindall  house  one  other 
comparable  Come  mural  still  exists.  This  decorates  the  parlor, 
hallway,  and  staircase  wall  of  the  Sullivan  Dorr  house  at  109 
Benefit  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  is  now  owned  by  the 

5.  Nina  Fletcher  Little,  American  Decorative  Wall  Painting,  1700- 
1850.  (Sturbridge,  Mass.,  1952),  illus.  p.  43. 

6.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  p.  275. 
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Providence  Preservation  Society.  This  imposing  mansion  was  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  John  Holden  Greene  and  completed  in  i8io 
for  Sulbvan  Dorr.  Dorr  was  a  native  Bostonian  who  had  travelled 
to  Canton  to  represent  his  family  in  the  fur  trade  in  1799.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  in  1803,  married  in  1804,  and  took  up  resi¬ 
dence  in  his  wife’s  native  city  of  Providence  where  he  became  a 
leading  merchant. 

Included  in  a  file  of  original  receipted  bills  for  the  building  of 
the  Dorr  house  is  Corne’s  account  in  the  substantial  amount  of 
$417.00  for  interior  decoration.  This  itemized  list  states  that 
Come  painted  nine  rooms  “in  Fresco.”  This  was  done  on  a  paper 
background  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Lindall  house.  Two 
lower  rooms,  one  of  which  was  the  parlor,  cost  $220.00,  and 
the  “lower  and  upper  front  entries”  were  listed  at  $140.00.  The 
two  front  chambers  were  painted  with  clouds,  the  two  rear  cham¬ 
bers  in  blue,  and  both  had  marbled  surbases  at  a  total  price  of 
$42.00.'^ 

In  the  hallway  the  scenes  are  varied  and  include  castles,  ruins, 
a  tropical  landscape,  a  snow  scene  and  a  water  fall.  Each  subject 
is  a  separate  unit  joined  together  in  a  continuous  but  unrelated 
series.  In  the  handsome  parlor,  above  a  marbled  dado,  Corne’s 
work  shows  to  its  best  advantage.  On  one  long  wall  he  used  again 
a  fine  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  reminiscent  of  the  large  paint¬ 
ing  which  he  had  displayed  in  Salem  in  December,  1 809.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  version  of  the  same  locale  was  not  to  appear  until  several 
years  later  on  imported  French  wall  paper. 

Apparently  Come  made  sketches  of  some  of  the  details  in  his 
murals.  A  small  water-color  drawing  of  the  bird-shooting  scene 
which  appears  in  the  Dorr  house  hallway  is  owned  by  the  author, 
and  may  have  been  a  preliminary'  study  for  the  completed  work. 
The  Redwood  Library  owns  several  small  drawings  of  figures 
which  have  perforated  outlines  and  were  obviously  intended  to 
serve  as  a  type  of  transfer  pattern.  One  of  these  groups,  enlarged 
in  size,  may  be  seen  in  the  center  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

A  third  mural  decoration  has  been  attributed  to  Come,  although 
definite  identification  is  now  impossible  owing  to  the  house  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1904.  “The  Mount,”  built  in  Bristol, 

7.  Antoinette  F.  Downing,  "New  Light  on  the  Sullivan  Dorr  House," 
Rhode  Island  History,  XVI  (April  1957)* 
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Rhode  Island,  in  1 808  by  ]ames  De  Wolf,  has  been  described  by 
his  great-grandniece  as  follows:  “The  interior  was  arranged  and 
finished  with  artistic  taste,  the  walls  of  one  of  the  long  drawing 
rooms  being  painted  by  a  French  artist  in  scenes  from  the  owner’s 
coffee  plantation  in  Cuba.’’*  A  second  room  is  said  to  have  been 
decorated  with  views  from  the  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  Scenes 
from  this  romantic  tale  became  the  subject  of  a  wall  paper  de¬ 
signed  by  Brock  and  printed  by  Dufour  of  Paris  in  1820. 

The  decorated  walls  of  his  own  home  in  Newport  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared  leaving  the  Lindall  and  Dorr  murals  as  the  only  known 
surviving  examples  of  Corne’s  spirited  and  picturesque  scenic  fres¬ 
coes. 

8.  Alicia  Hopton  Middleton,  Life  in  Carolina  and  Sew  England  (Bristol, 
R.  I.,  1929).  The  drawing  room,  with  murals  in  the  background  are  illus¬ 
trated,  p.  1 01. 


RUFUS  CHOATE:  A  CASE  STUDY  IN  OLD  VVHIGGERY 

By  David  Bradstreet  Walker 

Conservatism  has  reemerged  as  a  powerful  intellectual  and 
political  force  in  contemporary'  America,  and  authorities  on  this 
development  like  Clinton  Rossiter  are  trumpeting  the  call  for  a 
whole  series  of  “sanely  conservative”  studies  that  look  anew  at 
our  conservatives  and  capitalists.  More  than  any  other  group  the 
Old  W'higs  of  the  Middle  Period  of  our  history  deserve  a  reap¬ 
praisal,  for  all  too  frequently  they  have  suffered  most  at  the  hands 
of  our  liberal-progressive  historians  or  endured  the  worse  fate  of 
being  forgotten  altogether. 

Rufus  Choate  (1799-1859)  is  one  of  the  major  undeserving 
victims  of  the  latter  misfortune.  The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly 
clear.  A  brilliant,  life-time  career  in  advocacy,  a  brief  sojourn  in 
the  world  of  professional  politics,  an  adherence  to  a  body  of  con¬ 
servative  principles,  along  with  a  typically  American  tendency  to 
present  these  ideas  in  a  rather  unsystematic  fashion  combine  to 
provide  a  rather  frail  foundation  for  enduring  fame.  If  he  is  re¬ 
membered  at  all,  it  is  usually  for  his  skill  as  a  criminal  lawyer 
by  one  of  the  more  historically  minded  members  of  the  bar  like 
the  late  Lloyd  Paul  Stryker,  who  considered  Choate  “America's 
foremost  advocate.”  A  few  experts  on  the  three  decades  which 
preceded  the  Civil  War  remember  his  yeoman  services  to  the 
Whig  Party.  It  is  rare  to  find  anyone  who  is  aware  of  Choate’s 
accomplishments  in  both  fields  and  even  more  unusual  to  discover 
one  who  takes  note  of  his  contribution  to  the  development  of 
American  political  thought.  Yet,  in  the  final  anlysis,  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  political  ideas  that  he  made  his  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Primarily,  it  is  the  basically  conservative  orientation  of  his 
ideology  which  explains  why  Choate  is  rarely  remembered  as  a 
political  thinker.  Prejudicial  historical  interpreters,  both  past  and 
present,  in  effect  have  conspired  to  achieve  this  end.  The  “pro¬ 
gressives”  have  damned  him  for  his  unreconstructed  detestation  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy  and  the  radical  anti-slavery  movement. 
Northern  conservatives,  for  the  most  part,  still  acquiesce  in  the 
senior  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  estimate  of  Choate’s  addresses: 
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They  are  earnest  and  often  eloquent,  but  they  present  a 
mournful  picture  of  a  typical  leader  of  the  Whigs.  In  his 
speeches  we  find  the  whole  creed  of  the  Whig  Party,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  causes  of  their  downfall . ' 

Conservatives  of  the  Lodge  mold  have  never  forgiven  Choate 
for  his  moderate  stand  on  slavery-,  his  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
the  South,  and  more  especially  his  violent  strictures  against  the  in¬ 
fant  Republican  Party.  Most  Southern  interpreters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  political  tradition  who  know  of  Choate  continue  to  find  little 
reason  for  granting  him  sympathetic  consideration,  for  he  was 
after  all  a  confirmed  Unionist  and  hostile  to  slavery  and  secession. 

Clearly  then,  his  precepts  and  political  stands  explain  the  in¬ 
justice  that  later  generations  have  accorded  Choate,  quite  as  much 
as  the  brevity  of  his  career  in  professional  politics  and  the  un¬ 
systematic  presentation  of  his  political  and  social  ideas.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  primarily  because  of  the  doctrines  which  he  enunci¬ 
ated  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  (1850-1859)  that  he 
was  given  this  unfair  treatment.  Had  he  passed  on  in  the  early 
fifties,  he  would  have  been  remembered  as  a  lesser  Webster  and 
received  some  of  the  high  praise  that  northern  conservatives  cus¬ 
tomarily  bestow  on  the  “immortal  Daniel.”  On  the  other  hand, 
had  he  lived  to  witness  the  Civil  War  and  the  renaissance  of 
Unionism  generated  by  that  fratricidal  conflict,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  posterih'  would  have  rendered  him  the  somewhat 
kindlier  estimate  it  has  given  Edward  Everett,  who  assumed  the 
same  position  as  Choate  before  the  War,  but  fortunately  en¬ 
joyed  a  life  span  that  included  the  war  years.  Fate  then  is  par¬ 
tially  responsible  for  the  unfavorable  consideration  given  to  Choate 
by  later  generations  of  American  scholars. 

But  is  there  justice  in  all  this?  Surely  a  man  whose  political 
thought  was  more  original  and  of  a  higher  caliber  than  that  of 
either  Everett  or  Webster  deserves  better  treatment  than  this.  Con¬ 
temporary  devotees  of  the  “New  Conservatism”  in  particular 
should  be  capable  of  submerging  some  of  the  Republican  preju¬ 
dices  of  their  predecessors.  Bay  Staters,  above  all,  should  evince 
more  than  a  little  curiosity  about  a  man  whom  Louis  Hartz  de- 

I.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  “A  Whig  Orator,  a  Review  of  ‘Addresses  and 
Orations  of  Rufus  Choate,’”  The  Nation,  XXVII  (July-December  1878), 
287. 
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scribed  as  “that  arch  apostle  ...  of  Massachusetts  VVhiggery.”- 

Who  then  was  Rufus  Choate  and  what  were  his  major  political 
tenets?  To  mark  the  birth  of  his  fourth  child,  David  Choate  care¬ 
fully  inscribed  in  the  family  Bible  on  the  page  separating  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha:  “Rufus  Choate,  born  Tuesday, 
October  i,  at  3  p.  m.,  1799.”*  In  this  not  unusual  fashion,  the 
birth  of  the  most  illustrious  of  a  long  line  of  farmers,  sailors,  sea 
captains,  and  pedagogues  was  recorded.  In  the  spring  following  his 
birth,  the  family  moved  from  the  old  Choate  home  on  Hog  Island 
to  a  comparatively  new  house  on  Spring  Street  in  what  was  then 
known  as  Chehacco  (now  Essex),  Massachusetts.^  The  district 
school  master,  the  parish  clergyman,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  a 
future  brother-in-law,  were  the  boy’s  first  formal  teachers.  A 
year’s  preparatory  work  at  the  Academy  at  Hampton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  was  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  enter  Dartmouth,  as  the 
third  youngest  in  his  class. 

His  course  of  study  at  the  college  was  the  traditional  program 
which  served  as  the  basic  formal  preparation  for  New  England’s 
pastors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  physicians  of  that  era.  Choate 
quickly  gained  a  reputation  for  having  a  first-rate  mind  and  a  con¬ 
genial  personality.  His  study  habits  were  severe,  permitting  little 
time  for  athletics.  The  drama  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Case 
served  to  enliven  his  years  at  Hanover  and  to  fix  advocacy  as  his 
ultimate  professional  goal  and  Webster  as  his  pohtical  idol.  As 
highest  ranking  graduate,  he  delivered  the  valedictory  oration 
which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  present.  It  forecast  his  later 
ornate  style  and  emotional  technique  of  delivery. 

After  toying  for  a  year  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  academi¬ 
cian,  Cboate  hesitantly  decided  to  take  up  law.  Through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Dr.  Sewall,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  law  clerk  to 
President  Monroe’s  distinguished  Attorney  General,  William  Wirt. 
The  sudden  death  of  his  brother,  Washington,  cut  short  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  he  returned  to  Chebacco,  after  only  a  year’s  stay 
in  the  capital.  Following  a  period  of  bereavement,  he  resumed  the 
study  of  law  at  the  office  of  Judge  Cummins  in  Salem  and  in  1823 

2.  Louis  Hartz,  "The  Whig  Tradition  in  America  and  Europe,”  The 
American  Political  Science  Rex'iew,  XLVI  (December  1952),  993. 

3.  Choate  Family  Bible,  still  in  the  possession  of  die  family,  Essex, 
Massachusetts. 

4.  This  house  has  remained  as  a  home  for  Choates  to  the  present  day. 
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was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  scene  of  his  first  professional  tri¬ 
umphs  was  South  Danvers  (Peabody)  and  within  two  years  he 
had  gained  sufficient  recognition  to  be  elected  as  that  community’s 
representative  to  the  lower  chamber  of  the  General  Court.  He 
was  reelected  in  1827,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  for  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  the  following  year. 

By  this  time  his  political  and  professional  successes  dictated 
a  move  to  the  more  competitive  arena  that  Salem  at  that  time  af¬ 
forded.  There  he  joined  a  bar  which  remembered  the  glory  of 
Dane,  Parsons,  and  Story  and  still  boasted  such  talented  advocates 
as  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Caleb  Cushing,  Robert  Rantoul,  and  David 
Cummins.  In  short  order,  Choate  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  within  two  years  his  legal  reputation  and  forensic  skill  were 
such  that  he  was  awarded  the  National  Republican  Congressional 
nomination  for  the  Essex  South  District.  The  supporters  of  the 
incumbent,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  contended  the  nomination, 
but  Choate  swept  the  field  in  the  election  of  1830,  defeating  the 
independent  candidacy  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  as  well  as  the  Jack¬ 
sonian  and  Anti-Masonic  nominees. 

Though  Choate’s  enthusiasm  for  his  new  political  post  was 
tepid,  he  characteristically  went  to  great  lengths  to  prepare  for 
his  new  responsibilities,  grounding  himself  in  the  basic  arguments 
concerning  the  tariff,  public  lands,  the  Indian  question,  nullifica¬ 
tion,  and  fiscal  policy.  During  his  four  years  ( 1831-1834)  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Choate  pursued  a  strict  anti-Jacksonian 
pohcy,  following  Webster’s  lead  on  all  major  issues.  Devoting 
much  of  his  energies  to  the  protectionist  cause,  he  delivered 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  Tariff  of  1828  (“Tariff  of  Abomina¬ 
tions”)  and  against  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833.  During  the 
nullification  crises  he  supported  the  President  and  voted  for  the 
Force  Bill  but  felt  that  Jackson  was  not  sufficiently  vigorous  in  up¬ 
holding  the  position  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  incidentally, 
the  protectionist  tariff  of  1832.  The  isolated  position  of  the  ultra¬ 
protectionists  at  that  time  caused  him  to  confide  to  a  constituent: 
“All  is  rotten  and  treacherous — the  darkest  day  in  my  opinion 
since  1789.”® 

Choate  condemned  the  bank  veto  and  Jackson’s  subsequent  re- 

5.  To  Rev.  George  Bush,  January  29,  1833,  Choate  MSS,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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moval  of  the  deposits  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  private  he 
wrote:  “The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man — strong  in 
the  strength  of  a  flushed,  organized,  attacking  majority.  He  and 
the  majority  are  the  government  and  all  the  intermediary  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution — Legislative  and  Judicial — are  now  non- 
certiter.”®  Yet  in  the  House  speech  he  delivered  a  temperate,  but 
wholly  anti-administration  analysis  of  the  constitutional  implica¬ 
tions  of  Jackson’s  actions.  His  colleague,  John  Quincy  Adams,  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  “the  most  eloquent  speech  of  this  session.”^ 

Disgusted  with  the  constant  minority  position  of  his  party 
and  with  the  tenor  of  politics  in  general,  Choate  resigned  his  seat 
at  the  end  of  the  session  in  June,  1 834,  to  return  to  law.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  interpret  his  political  creed  during  this  period  in  any 
other  terms  but  those  of  economic  conservatism.  He  was  complete¬ 
ly  absorbed  in  protecting  and  advancing  the  economic  interests  of 
his  constituency  and  more  especially  the  material  position  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  that  dominated  the  National  Republican  Party 
of  Massachusetts.  There  is  little  transcendent  nationalism  or  hu- 
manitarianism  discernable  in  his  House  speeches  or  votes. 

Before  quitting  politics,  Choate  journeyed  throughout  Essex 
County  to  various  Masonic  lodges  in  an  attempt  to  heal  the 
breach  that  had  developed  between  the  adherents  of  the  Anti- 
Masonic  Party  and  the  National  Republicans.  In  this  minor  way, 
Choate  helped  to  fuse  these  forces  from  which  by  late  1834  a 
powerful  Whig  Part)'  emerged. 

Though  involved  in  politics  to  a  large  extent  during  his  last 
summer  in  Salem,  he  managed  to  find  time  to  deliver  three  “liter¬ 
ary”  addresses.  Since  his  constituents  were  fully  attuned  to  the 
ideals  of  the  “Age  of  Lyceums,”  his  “The  Importance  of  Illustrat¬ 
ing  New  England  by  a  Series  of  Romances  Like  the  Waverly 
Novels,”  “The  Colonial  Age  of  New  England,”  and  “On  Poland” 
were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  the  ex-Congressman,  then  thirty-five,  with 
his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  infant  son  (two  children  had  already 
been  lost  by  the  young  couple)  transferred  his  residence  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  was  then  the  second  most  important  commerical  center  in 

6.  To  Rev.  George  Bush,  December  28,  1833,  Choate  Mss,  Harvard 
University. 

7.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Dairy  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  1794-1845, 
edited  by  Alan  Nevins  (New  York,  1928),  p.  450. 
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the  nation  and  a  community  which  took  seriously  its  claim  of 
being  the  “Athens  of  America,”  if  not  the  “Hub  of  the  Universe.” 
The  professional  competence  of  the  Suffolk  bar  at  that  time  was 
“unsurpassed  in  the  whole  land  for  ability  and  learning.”*  In  the 
face  of  rigorous  competition,  Choate  relied  upon  his  proven  for¬ 
mula  for  success:  diligent  application  and  intensive  study. 
Though  his  unique  physical  appearance,  coupled  with  a  thor¬ 
oughly  original  method  of  delivery,  aroused  curiosity  and  some 
measure  of  amusement  among  his  legal  brethren,  the  continuous 
stream  of  verdicts  favorable  to  his  clients  gradually  dispelled  the 
amusement  and  heightened  the  curiosity.  The  years  1834  to 
1 84 1  witnessed  his  rise  to  the  forefront  of  the  Massachusetts  bar. 

His  interest  in  politics  quickened  with  the  prospect  of  a  Whig 
victory  in  1840.  An  address  to  the  Whig  Association  of  Salem 
in  the  spring  of  that  election  year  excited  considerable  attention 
and  later  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  campaign  speech  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  latter  was  temperate  and  sober  compared  to  the  crudely 
partisan  efforts  of  most  Whig  orators  during  that  obscene  log- 
cabin  and  hard  cider  campaign.  Nonetheless,  he  in  no  way  felt 
that  the  party  had  sold  out  to  expediency  in  its  selection  of  Gen. 
William  H.  Harrison  and  its  tendency  to  ignore  or  straddle  all  the 
great  issues  of  the  day.  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem  to  the  student 
of  presidential  elections,  Choate  in  contrasting  the  1841  British 
general  election  (which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  gov¬ 
ernment)  with  the  1840  American  contest,  in  all  seriousness 
wrote:  “But,  mark  you,  how  much  more  peaceably,  purely,  in¬ 
tellectually  did  this  roaring  democracy  of  ours  change  its  whole 
government  and  whole  policy,  than  England  had  done  .  .  . 
now.”® 

Despite  his  party’s  victory,  Choate’s  future  plans  in  December, 
1840,  were  wholly  directed  toward  achieving  greater  distinction 
in  the  American  bar.  In  the  early  months  of  the  following  year, 
however,  a  series  of  events  (chief  of  which  was  Webster’s  resig¬ 
nation  from  the  Senate  to  become  Secretary  of  State)  forced  him 
to  reconsider  his  earlier  decision  to  abandon  professional  politics. 
Though  many  prominent  names  were  mentioned  as  a  possible 
successor,  Webster’s  preference  for  Choate  prevailed  and  the  par- 

8.  Samuel  Brown,  The  Life  of  Rufus  Choate,  6th  Edition  (Boston, 
1898),  p.  68. 

9.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 
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ty’s  regency  and  Whig-dominated  legislature  abided  by  his  selec¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  genuine  “draft,”  since 
all  accounts  depict  Choate  as  a  reluctant  candidate.  Before  leaving 
to  assume  his  official  duties,  he  delivered  a  moving  eulogy  before 
an  immense  throng  of  mourners  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  commemorate 
the  passing — hardly  one  month  after  his  inauguration — of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison. 

Choate’s  four  years  (1841-1845)  in  the  Senate  did  much  to 
give  breadth  and  substance  to  his  conservatism.  This  came  about 
in  large  part  because  he  sought  to  play  several  roles  as  Senator. 
As  Webster’s  spokesman  in  the  Senate  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Choate  defended  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  stand  in  the  famous  McLeod  affair  and  eloquently  fended 
off  various  Democratic  attacks  on  that  mighty  accomplishment  of 
conservative  statesmanship,  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty.  As  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  adherent  to  the  American  Sys¬ 
tem,  he  fought  successfully  for  the  mildly  protectionist  McKenna 
Tariff  of  1842  and  subsequently  defended  it  with  a  barrage  of 
egalitarianized  Hamiltonian  arguments  against  all  Southern  Demo¬ 
cratic  attempts  to  revise  it  downward.  As  a  spokesman  for  New 
England,  he  vigorously  attacked  the  endeavor  by  President  Tyler 
and  many  Democrats  to  achieve  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  joint 
resolution  and  the  admission  of  Florida  as  a  slave  state.  As  media¬ 
tor  between  the  ultra-nationalistic,  loose  construction  views  of 
Henry  Clay  and  the  converse  opinions  of  John  Tyler,  he  fought 
diligently  but  unsuccessfully  for  a  bank  bill  that  would  satisfy 
these  antagonistic  Whig  leaders.  His  failure  symbolized  his  party’s 
inability  to  convert  itself  from  a  loose  coahtion  of  “antis”  into  an 
effective  governing  mechanism,  for  the  bank  was  at  the  heart  of 
the  Whig  legislative  program. 

As  Choate,  he  resisted  the  attempt  by  anglophobic  Democrats 
to  settle  the  Oregon  question  by  unilateral,  coercive  American  ac¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  he  was  truly  himself  when  he  sought  to  have  the 
bequest  of  James  Smithson  used  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
national  library  of  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  books.  Calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  library  in  the  country 
containing  over  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  he  posed  it  as  a  matter 
of  national  interest  and  republican  pride  to  found  a  library  that 
could  rival  the  greatest  of  monarchic  Europe.  A  bill  embodying 
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his  program  was  finally  passed  (after  he  had  left  the  Senate)  and 
Choate  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Ultimately,  though  the  law  favored  his  approach,  a 
majority  of  the  Regents  succeeded  in  concentrating  the  bulk  of 
the  funds  on  research  and  lectures  in  the  physical  sciences.  At 
that  point,  Choate  resigned  in  disgust. 

Henry  Clay  in  his  third  bid  for  the  presidential  ofiice  in  1844 
was  opposed  by  the  first  “dark  horse”  nominee  in  American  poli¬ 
tics,  James  K.  Polk.  Ordinarily  the  outcome  would  have  been 
predictable,  but  Texas  and  abolitionism  were  sufficient  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  situation.  Choate,  as  a  Whig  Senator,  campaigned  vig¬ 
orously  for  a  Clay  victory,  delivering  nine  speeches  in  all.  Though 
he  regularly  spelled  out  the  basic  features  of  the  American  Sys¬ 
tem,  he  concentrated  on  a  fiery  denunciation  of  the  proposed  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas,  maintaining  that  the  safety  of  the  Union  would 
be  menaced  by  such  action.  The  abolitionist  Liberty  Party  also 
caught  his  attention  and  he  warned  defecting  Whigs  that  “every 
vote  for  Birney  counts  for  James  K.  Polk.”^®  Despite  his  faith  in 
the  rightness  of  his  party’s  cause,  Choate  expressed  private  mis¬ 
givings  about  Clay’s  straddling  position  on  Texas  as  well  as  the 
general  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Whigs.  His  pessimism  was  well 
founded,  of  course,  for  Polk  and  Texas  triumphed. 

On  March  3,  1845,  the  Senate  met,  concluded  some  minor  un¬ 
finished  business  and  adjourned,  sine  die.  Thus  ended  Choate’s 
career  as  a  legislator  and  professional  politician.  Webster  was  im¬ 
mediately  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  Choate  with  great  relief 
returned  to  his  chosen  arena  of  professional  preeminence,  advo¬ 
cacy. 

The  problem  of  assessing  his  career  in  the  Senate  is  complex. 
Many  of  his  contemporaries,  both  friends  and  critics,  considered 
it  mediocre  or  even  a  failure."  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
those  who  contended  that  “he  came  up  to  the  highest  standard 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  ever  set  for  those  she  has 
sent  to  Washington.”"’  The  facts  indicate  that  an  accurate  evalu- 
tion  would  fall  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  It  can- 

10.  Boston  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser,  September  4,  1844. 

11.  S.  W.  McCall,  “Rufus  Choate,”  The  Western,  new  series,  (July- 
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not  be  denied  that  he  was  ineffectual  in  committee  work  and 
party  organization.  For  the  ordinary  field  work  of  the  Senate,  the 
partisan  attacks  and  rejoinders,  the  rough  personalities,  he  was 
unsuited  by  temperment,  taste  and  inclination.  Yet,  his  eloquence, 
skillful  argumentation,  and  success  in  achieving  his  legislative  ob¬ 
jectives  on  not  a  few  occasions  indicate  that  he  certainly  ranks 
among  the  more  able  Senators  whom  Massachusetts  has  elected 
since  1789.  At  the  heart  of  this  problem  of  assessment  lies  the 
task  of  evaluating  Choate’s  personality,  but  space  does  not  permit 
entering  into  this  fascinating  area  of  examination.  In  the  final 
analysis,  he  may  be  viewed  as  a  victim  of  geography.  Choate 
would  have  been  a  brilhant  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Senatorial  experience  did  much  to  enrich  his  pohtical  creed. 
Although  an  economic  conservative  orientation  still  predominated, 
the  pressure  of  the  conflicting  roles  he  assumed  elevated  his  idea 
system  at  several  points  to  the  level  of  philosophic  conservatism. 
On  occasion,  Choate  transcended  economic,  parochial,  and  class 
considerations  to  battle  for  loftier,  more  national  objectives.  In 
all  his  addresses  dealing  with  foreign  policy,  he  assumed  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  all  genuine  conservatives,  i.e.  one  which  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  relative  power  positions  of 
the  contending  nations.  The  economic-social  philosophy  embedded 
in  his  tariff  speeches  reflects  a  subtle  blend  of  Hamiltonian  and 
Jeffersonian  norms.  He  followed  the  great  Federahst  in  outlining 
the  wondrous  advantages  he  believed  would  come  with  advancing 
industrialism,  but  rejected  Hamilton’s  elitism  by  incorporating  the 
Jeffersonian  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  into  his  defense  of 
manufacturing.  In  doing  this,  he  reveals  the  perceptivity  of  a 
transitional  conservative  who  was  aware  of  the  hberal  direction 
that  the  American  political  tradition  had  taken  since  1801  and 
sought  to  reformulate  the  Hamiltonian  program  in  the  light  of 
this  development.  Choate’s  ingenuity  in  devising  this  synthesis 
makes  him  one  of  the  precursors  of  that  whole  body  of  conserva¬ 
tive  social  thought  that  stretches  from  Andrew  Carnegie  to  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover.  With  great  insight  he  predicted  that  the  issue  of 
slavery  would  become  inextricably  bound  up  with  expansionism 
and  the  resulting  problem  would  constitute  the  greatest  that  the 
Union  had  yet  faced.  In  these  ways,  Choate  revealed  a  capacity  for 
intellectual  growth  during  his  years  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
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Choate  returned  to  Boston  to  find  that  the  prestige  of  being  an 
ex'Senator  greatly  enhances  a  legal  reputation,  and  for  the  next 
fourteen  years  he  was  without  rival  in  the  New  England  bar.  He 
adhered  unswervingly  to  his  desire  to  achieve  preeminence  as  a 
lawyer,  to  be  the  “master  of  the  twelve.”  The  estimate  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  well  as  that  of  historians  of  the  American  legal 
profession  testify  to  his  brilliant  success  in  this  area  of  endeavor. 
All  manner  of  high  appointments  were  offered  him  during  his 
later  years  including  the  post  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (1849),  the  Dane  professorship  of  law  at  Harvard 
(1849),  a  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  Justiceship  (1850), 
and  an  Associate  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (1851).  Choate  did  become  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts  in  1851,  but  relinquished  the  position  in  less  than 
a  year.  Financial  concerns  along  with  a  careful  reassessment  of 
his  aptitudes  and  skills  were  the  key  factors  conditioning  his  re¬ 
fusals. 

Though  the  law  was  his  chief  preoccupation  during  this  per¬ 
iod,  Choate’s  refined  sense  of  cultural,  civic  and  political  duty 
barred  any  narrow  professional  absorption.  Clients  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  cases  time-consuming,  but  literature,  lectures,  and  poli¬ 
tics  never  suffered  any  long-time  neglect.  He  complained  of  the 
“strenuousness  of  daily  labor”  which  kept  him  from  adopting  a 
more  systematic  course  of  reading  and  from  fulfilling  his  ambi¬ 
tion  to  write  essays  on  ancient  history,  classical  orators,  English 
literature,  and  American  history.**  These  literary  goals  were  never 
realized,  but  his  public  lectures  remain  a  significant  by-product 
of  his  intellectual  efforts. 

Even  more  important,  these  addresses  constitute  a  basic  source 
of  many  of  Choate’s  fully  matured  political  ideas.  Nearly  all  of 
these  orations  reflect  the  turmoil  that  characterized  the  nation’s 
history  from  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  advent  of  the  Civil 
War.  Against  the  challenge  that  these  harrowing  historical  cir¬ 
cumstances  presented,  he  devised  a  powerful,  articulate  defense 
of  America’s  inherited  pohtical  and  social  order.  In  short,  Choate 
performed  that  paramount  duty  of  the  genuine  philosophic  con¬ 
servative — of  rising  to  protect  the  existing  system  by  enunciating 

13.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  214. 
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a  body  of  theory  which  could  serve  as  a  meaningful  rationale  for 
the  status  quo. 

To  understand  more  fully  his  theories  concerning  the  state, 
the  true  character  of  social  change,  and  the  proper  role  of  the 
judges,  the  student  of  political  ideas  should  turn  to  his  most  im¬ 
portant  single  address,  “The  Position  and  Function  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar”  (1845).  For  added  insights  into  his  organic  theory  of 
the  state,  his  Charlestown  oration  on  “Washington”  C1851) 
must  be  examined.  Much  of  his  interpretation  of  the  historical 
origins  of  the  American  political  tradition  are  found  in  his 
"Thoughts  on  New  England  Puritans”  (1849)  and  “On  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Burr  and  Hamilton”  (1858).  The  conservative  effect  of 
a  romantic  body  of  historical  national  literature  was  fully  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  lecture  on  “Samuel  Rogers”  (1856).  His  remark¬ 
able  anti-liberal  attack  on  individualism  was  most  clearly  stated 
in  his  much  criticized  address  before  the  Story  Association  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  (1851).  The  oration  on  “Mental  Power” 
(1848,  1854)  contains  Choate’s  views' concerning  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  a  truly  liberal  education,  and  the  memorial  ad¬ 
dresses  on  Webster  (1853,  1859)  provide  added  evidence  of  his 
idealization  of  the  great  Unionist,  as  well  as  a  full  explanation 
of  Choate’s  theory  of  conservative  statesmanship.  A  reading  of 
these  literary  and  historical  speeches  not  only  aids  in  rounding 
out  his  mature  political  creed,  but  it  also  provides  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  to  gauge  fully  that  opulent,  interminable  variety 
of  oratory  which  enthralled  audiences  during  that  “Golden  Age 
of  Eloquence.” 

Politics  always  remained  an  avocation  for  Choate  during  his 
later  years.  Personal  interest,  party  loyalty,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  ensured  this.  Moreover,  as  a  realist,  he  was 
aware  that  it  would  only  be  through  this  medium  that  his  con¬ 
servative,  unionist  ideals  could  be  translated  into  practice.  As  a 
result,  he  willingly  assumed  such  diverse  roles  as  a  leader  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  to  the  Whig  National  Conventions  in 
1848  and  1852,  an  active  campaigner  in  the  1848  and  1856 
presidential  elections,  delegate  to  the  1853  Massachusetts  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  member  of  the  Whig  State  Conventions 
in  1848  and  1851,  and  frequent  public  defender  of  the  Unionist 
cause. 
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Choate’s  addresses  in  1848  were  not  as  alarmist  as  those  of 
the  previous  campaign.  General  Zachary  Taylor,  after  all,  was  a 
hero  of  the  successful  Mexican  War,  and  Choate  was  sure  of 
his  nominee’s  ability’  to  cement  public  opinion  behind  a  national 
administration.  In  addition,  he  maintained  that  Whig  victory 
would  result  in  an  “extension  of  the  area  of  Freedom  .  .  .  and 
above  all,  in  keeping  California  and  New  Mexico  unpolluted  by 
the  foot  of  a  slave. Yet  he  still  persisted  in  condemning  the 
war  and  pointed  to  the  great  strains  that  it  had  placed  on  the 
bonds  of  the  Union.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  party’s  membership 
was  divided  on  the  single  topic  of  slavery,  he  contended  that  the 
nation  still  had  need  for  a  party  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty  (i.e.  a  restricted  executive),  internal  prog¬ 
ress,  no  further  territorial  expansion,  protectionism,  and  peace. 
It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Choate  first  entered  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  evils  of  a  “division  of  parties  founded  upon  geo¬ 
graphical  lines.’’*®  He  developed  the  theory  that  until  that  time 
the  party  organizations — because  of  their  national  policies  and 
well-distributed  membership — divided  and  separated  individuals, 
but  at  the  same  time  actually  helped  to  hold  the  states  together 
and  to  consolidate  the  Union.  While  criticizing  the  sectionalism  of 
the  Free  Soilers  in  this  fashion,  he  applauded  the  “nationality  and 
.  .  .  spirit  of  union  .  .  .  that  pervades  the  masses”  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party.***  In  this,  there  is  a  clue  to  the  direction  his  politics 
would  take  after  the  break-up  of  his  party.  Yet  Whiggery,  for 
him,  still  provided  the  best  means  and  the  soundest  policies  by 
which  the  Union  might  be  preserved.  Taylor’s  election  greatly 
heartened  him,  for  nothing  tempers  the  natural  pessimism  of  a 
conservative  so  much  as  a  political  victory. 

Nonetheless,  his  fearful  predictions  of  1844  proved  accurate, 
for  the  problem  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  territorial  ques¬ 
tion  turned  out  to  be  far  more  difficult  than  even  he  had  antici¬ 
pated.  After  the  great  adjustment  was  finally  achieved  in  1850, 
amid  the  vitriolic  verbal  dueling  of  the  sectionalists  in  Congress 
and  while  the  secessionists  were  gathering  at  Nashville  and  the 
abolitionists  were  holding  countless  denunciatory  conventions 
throughout  the  North,  Choate  rose  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  defend 

14.  Salem  Register,  October  3,  1848. 
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the  G)inpromise  Measures.  He  praised  the  moderates  of  both 
parties — Cass,  Clay,  Foote,  Dickinson,  and  Webster — who  labored 
so  assiduously  to  secure  their  passage,  declaring  that  they  had 
achieved  the  “measure  of  greatness  by  remembering  that  they  had 
a  country  to  preserve  as  well  as  a  constituency  to  gratify.”*^  De¬ 
spite  the  passing  of  the  immediate  peril,  he  insisted  that  the  Union 
still  was  in  great  danger  and  cited  the  various  ways  public  opinion 
was  being  poisoned  by  the  sectionalist  agitations  of  the  press, 
clerg)’,  politicians,  and  reformers.  The  absence  of  a  genuinely  or¬ 
ganic  basis  for  the  Union  barred  a  continuing  campaign  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  hatred  within  the  two  great  regional  divisions  of  the 
country.  To  preserve  the  Union,  the  t^vo  major  parties  should  ad¬ 
here  to  a  patriotic  course  and  eliminate  the  topic  of  slavery  from 
their  respective  issues.  He  declared  that  the  radical  anti-slavery 
enthusiasts  must  recognize  that  moral  duty  no  less  than  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  and  political  interest  demanded  an  acceptance  of  the 
Compromise  Measures,  since  no  betterment  of  the  Negro’s  posi¬ 
tion  could  ever  come  about  were  the  Union  to  dissolve.  Meaning¬ 
ful  reform  could  only  proceed  from  a  united  basis  of  action  and 
within  the  confines  of  the  existing  constitutional  order. 

This  speech  represents  a  distinct  shift  in  Choate’s  emphasis 
and  mode  of  argument.  The  burden  of  his  attack  was  directed 
against  the  Northern  anti-slavery  forces.  Moreover,  his  method  of 
analysis  was  chiefly  sociological  and  ethical  rather  than  legalistic. 
In  examining  the  emotional  factors  which  accompanied  the  birth 
of  the  Union  and  aided  in  its  consolidation,  Choate  developed  a 
rounded  statement  of  his  psychic  theory  of  nationality.  By  way 
of  coping  with  the  pressing  issue  of  slavery,  he  formulated  a  neo- 
Burkean  view  of  social  change  as  the  soundest  approach  to  solving 
the  problem.  The  non-partisan  tone  of  the  address  constitutes  a 
clear  departure  from  his  previous  tendency  exclusively  to  identify 
the  Unionist  cause  with  that  of  the  Whigs.  All  these  features 
represent  a  new,  more  mature  orientation  and  forecast  his  basic 
method  of  defending  the  Union  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life. 

The  territorial  problem  remained  a  source  of  bitter  controversy. 
After  the  1850  Compromise  had  been  enacted,  he  counselled 
both  parties  and  the  Congress  to  abstain  from  any  further  con- 

17.  S.  G.  Brown,  ed.,  Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  with  a  Memoir  of  His 
Life  (Boston,  1862),  II,  313. 
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sideration  of  the  issue  and  to  leave  to  the  national  judiciary  the 
problem  of  executing  what  the  legislature  had  established.  When 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  crisis  erupted,  he  advised  his  good  friend, 
Sen.  Edward  Everett,  “I  should  consult  the  spirit  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  of  1850  and  execute  that  withersoever  it  led.  But  I  cannot 
see  yet  how  that  should  demand  such  a  measure  as  this  of  Mr. 
Douglas.”**  Subsequently,  Choate  accepted  the  Douglas’  doctrine 
of  “popular  sovereignty  ,”  feeling  that  it  was  the  best  means  of 
conciliating  the  South.  At  the  same  time,  he  believed  that  it  would 
bar  the  extension  of  slavery  and  remove  the  problem  from  the 
focus  of  national  attention.  He  was  convinced  that  these  objec¬ 
tives  would  have  been  achieved  in  Kansas  had  there  been  no  out¬ 
side  interference  there. 

The  greatest  source  of  peril,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  extrem¬ 
ists  in  all  regions  who  prevented  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  question  and  hindered  the  adjustment  of  nearly  all  other 
public  issues.  He  continued  to  view  the  doctrine  of  secession  as 
a  gross  misinterpretation  of  the  Constitution.  At  the  same  time, 
he  sought  to  placate  southern  opinion  and  pointed  out  that  slavery 
was  sanctioned  by  the  basic  frame  within  the  confines  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  states  of  that  region.  He  was  all  too  well  aware  that  unionist 
sentiment  was  gradually  withering  in  Dixie  and  that  every  effort 
had  to  be  made  to  sustain  the  national  cause  there  by  bolstering 
the  political  and  psychological  position  of  the  pro-unionist  forces 
(mainly  Whig)  in  that  section. 

For  this  reason,  he  vigorously  supported  the  Whig  Party  on 
both  the  national  and  local  levels  until  it  completely  disintegrated, 
believing  that  it  still  constituted  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
all  forms  of  disunionism.  At  the  Whig  State  Convention  in  1851, 
he  tried  to  energize  the  party’s  membership  and  flayed  the  par¬ 
ochialism  and  ideological  inconsistencies  of  the  recently  emerged 
Free  Soil — Democratic  coalition.  The  following  year  he  traveled 
to  what  proved  to  be  the  last  Whig  National  Convention  at  Balti¬ 
more.  His  effort  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Webster  failed — as 
it  did  in  1848,  but  he  did  play  an  important  part  in  having  the 
resolutions  endorsing  the  1850  Compromise  incorporated  into  the 
party  platform. 

When  Massachusetts  Whigs  refused  to  accept  the  national  par- 

18.  Brown,  Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  I,  190. 
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ty’s  nominee,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  and  proceeded  to  launch  the 
independent  candidacy  of  their  hero,  Webster,  Choate  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  perplexing  problem.  His  silence  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall  of  1852  stemmed  from  a  deep  inner  conflict  be¬ 
tween  two  ancient  loyalties  which  to  this  time  had  always  been 
in  accord:  the  one  to  Webster  and  the  other  to  his  party.  The 
dilemma  was  tragically  resolved  when  he  learned  of  Webster’s 
death  in  October.  He  publicly  supported  Scott,  but  did  not  cam¬ 
paign  actively  on  his  behalf.  The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  did 
not  greatly  disturb  him,  for  he  was  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
Democracy  of  1852  was  not  that  of  1832. 

Choate  contended  against  the  Coalitionists  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853.  Though  he  spoke  on 
many  subjects,  the  most  important  was  his  masterful  defense  of 
the  traditional  system  of  appointment  and  tenure  of  the  judiciary 
against  the  democratizing  efforts  of  his  liberal  antagonists.  Point¬ 
ing  to  British  practice  since  the  Act  of  Settlement,  Hamilton’s 
seventy -eighth  Federalist  Paper,  and  to  the  past  experience  of  the 
United  States  and  Massachusetts,  he  concluded  that  the  ancient 
mode  of  executive  appointment  was  the  wisest  means  of  procuring 
a  competent,  independent  judiciary.  Attacking  the  Coalitionists’ 
attempt  to  limit  judicial  tenure,  he  delivered  a  powerful  brief 
showing  that  the  personal  security  and  prestige  that  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  tenure  for  good  behavior  were  important  psychological 
factors  motivating  the  acceptance  of  judicial  appointments  by 
prominent,  highly  qualified  legaUsts.  Choate’s  arguments  caused 
some  of  the  leading  Coalitionists  to  defect,  and  the  Convention 
rejected  the  proposal  to  make  the  judiciary  elective  (save  in  the 
case  of  trial  judges  and  police  court  magistrates).  The  amendment 
limiting  tenure  to  ten  years  was  carried,  however.  The  new  Con¬ 
stitution  along  with  several  proposed  amendments  to  the  old 
basic  frame  was  defeated  by  the  electorate.  The  split  among  the 
Coalitionists — caused  in  large  part  by  Choate’s  persuasiveness — 
contributed  significantly  to  this  outcome.  That  Massachusetts  to¬ 
day,  alone  of  the  forty-eight  states,  has  a  system  of  executive  ap¬ 
pointment  of  judges  with  tenure  for  good  behavior  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  his  efforts.  Many  would  consider  this  his  mightiest 
accomphshment. 

During  1854  and  1855  important  pofitical  reahgnments  took 
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place  with  new  organizations  like  the  Republican  and  American 
(Know-Nothing)  Parties  attracting  defecting  elements  from  both 
the  Whigs  and  Democrats.  Choate  toyed  briefly  with  the  idea  of 
supporting  the  Americans  but  his  better  judgment  prevailed,  and 
he  remained  loyal  to  what  remained  of  his  party.  In  a  public  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Whig  State  Convention,  written  in  October,  1855,  and 
in  an  address  to  a  packed  gathering  of  Boston  Whigs  later  that 
month,  he  ridiculed  the  proposal  that  they  disband  their  organi¬ 
zation  and  rejected  the  idea  of  joining  the  Democrats,  Americans, 
or  Republicans.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  Republicans  and 
in  a  bitter  attack,  he  declared:  “We  have  no  new  party  to  choose 
and  when  we  have,  we  will  choose  any  other  than  that  which 
draws  the  black  line  of  physical  and  social  geography  across  the 
charmed  surface  of  our  native  land,  and  finds  a  republic  on  one 
side  to  love  and  nothing  but  an  aristocracy  to  be  abhorred  and 
avoided  on  the  other.”*®  Despite  his  efforts,  the  Whigs  fared  poor¬ 
ly  at  the  polls  that  November.  His  one  consolation  was  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  did  little  better.  This  was  the  last  time  the 
Whigs  presented  themselves  as  serious  contenders  for  political 
office  in  Massachusetts.  The  local  organization  finally  suffered  the 
same  fate  that  had  overtaken  the  national  party. 

The  1856  presidential  contest  forced  Choate  to  reexamine  his 
{)olitical  position,  for  his  primary  line  of  defense  of  the  Union, 
the  national  Whig  party,  had  dissolved.  The  Republicans  had 
nominated  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont;  the  Know-Nothings,  Mil¬ 
lard  Fillmore;  and  the  Democrats,  James  Buchanan.  Some  lead¬ 
ing  Republicans  believed  that  the  prestige  of  Choate’s  name  still 
might  be  added  to  those  of  several  other  ex-Whigs  who  had  joined 
their  party  but  Choate  made  it  patently  clear  in  a  letter  to  William 
Evarts,  a  future  Secretary  of  State,  that  his  hostility  to  this  “geo¬ 
graphical  party”  remained  unaltered.  Though  many  of  his  con¬ 
servative  friends  and  associates  had  swung  their  support  to  Fill¬ 
more,  Choate  saw  that  due  to  the  declining  strength  of  the  Know- 
Nothings,  the  true  alternatives  were  Fremont  or  Buchanan. 

The  logic  of  his  conservative  principles  dictated  his  stand,  but 
irrational  doubts,  nurtured  by  a  life-time  opposition  to  Jacksonian- 
ism,  persisted.  Finally,  in  a  letter  to  the  Whig  State  Committee 

19.  Rufus  Choate,  “Address  to  the  Whig  Convention,  October  31, 
1855,”  Boston  Daily  Journal,  November  i,  1833. 
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of  Maine,  which  was  made  pubhc,  he  explained  at  length  why  he 
intended  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  When  a  friend 
queried  him  subsequently  about  sacrificing  his  Whig  principles 
with  this  vote,  Choate  responded:  “Whig  principles!  I  go  to  the 
Democrats  to  find  them. ”2®  Choate’s  letter  aroused  a  storm  of  pro¬ 
test  from  the  Know-Nothings  and  Repubhcans,  while  Democrats 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Maine  sought  his  oratorical  assistance.  In 
his  single  campaign  address  at  Lowell,  Choate  lent  powerful  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Democratic  cause.  Most  of  his  speech  was  a  massive 
indictment  of  the  Repubhcans,  in  which  he  criticized  their  sec¬ 
tional  arrogance,  ambiguous  political  objectives,  propagandistic 
rehance  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  general  lack  of 
a  broad,  tolerant  patriotism.  In  this  hour  of  peril,  he  affirmed, 
America  required  all  the  “youthful,  vehement,  exultant  and  pro¬ 
gressive  nationahty  of  the  Democratic  Party”  to  win  a  “victory  of 
peace.”^‘ 

This  steadfast  adherence  to  his  conservative  principles  and 
the  concomitant  stand  for  Buchanan — in  the  face  of  increasing 
hostility  from  key  segments  of  New  England’s  press,  citizenry, 
professional  groups  and  pohtical  elite — offer  a  noteworthy  ex¬ 
ample  of  Choate’s  courage.  More  significant  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
dictated  by  wholly  selfless  motives.  One  can  only  explain  his 
position  here  in  terms  of  his  deep  love  of  country,  his  awareness 
of  the  structure  and  traditions  of  America,  and  his  abiding  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  radical  imphcations  of  the  Republican  pohcies. 
“Awareness,  reflection,  traditionalism  and  at  least  some  degree 
of  disinterestedness,”  to  use  Rossiter’s  phrasing,  are  the  traits  of 
the  genuine  conservative. -■*  To  criticize  Choate  for  not  anticipating 
Buchanan’s  later  “doughface”  shortcomings,  is  to  damn  such  il¬ 
lustrious  Jacksonians  and  anti-slavery  proponents  as  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who  like  Choate  supported 
Buchanan  as  the  man  most  likely  to  give  the  country  a  wholly 
“national”  administration. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  he  assumed  the  stance 
of  a  non-partisan  Unionist.  Though  he  had  not  joined  their  party, 
he  was  greatly  depressed  when  the  Democrats  spht  wide  open 

20.  Joseph  Neilson,  Memories  of  Rufus  Choate  (Boston,  1884),  p.  351. 
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over  Kansas  in  1857,  for  the  last  political  bridge  between  North 
and  South  appeared  irreparably  demolished.  Buchanan’s  support 
of  the  minority,  pro-slavery  Lecompton  constitution,  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  cleavage,  completely  undermined  whatever  faith 
Choate  had  in  him. 

Devotion  to  his  conservative  ideals  never  faltered,  and  in 
1858  he  consented  to  give  the  July  Fourth  oration  before  the 
Young  Men’s  Democratic  Club  of  Boston.  This  last  major  public 
address  in  many  ways  constitutes  a  summation  of  the  man’s  po¬ 
litical  creed.  Though  his  voice  was  weak  and  old  vigor  gone,  his 
romantic  nationahsm  still  pulsated  forcefully.  He  castigated  the 
sectional  fanatics  and  the  shortsighted  moralists  as  the  real  en¬ 
emies  of  the  Union  and  spelled  out  the  essential  conditions  of 
American  “nationality.”  The  past  taught  that  compromise  and 
human  intelhgence  of  the  type  that  “learns  and  then  teaches  the 
duties  of  a  comprehensive  citizenship”  as  well  as  sustained,  con¬ 
scious  individual  efforts  were  crucial  factors  in  the  development 
of  our  national  consciousness.^^  All  three  then  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  as  virtues,  for  they  were  in  effect  the  instruments  of  God. 
Since  the  Bible,  philosophy,  and  the  teachings  of  history  reveal 
that  the  Deity  “wills  the  national  Ufe,”  it  follows  that  God  sanc¬ 
tions  these  indispensible  means  to  achieve  this  ordained  end.^^ 
Nationalism  in  his  analysis  thus  became  the  highest  form  of  social 
moralit)'.  With  the  crushing  exigencies  of  the  times  in  mind,  he 
counselled  his  listeners: 

Do  no  evil  that  good  may  come.  Perform  your  share,  for 
you  have  a  share,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery;  perform  your 
share,  for  you  have  a  share,  in  the  noble  and  generous  strife 
of  the  sections — but  perform  it  by  keeping  a  United,  Loving 
and  Christian  America  .  . 

Such  was  Choate’s  advice  to  the  dwindling  number  of  con¬ 
servatives  in  the  North.  By  1858,  his  trans- Alleghenian  American 
principles  were  nearly  obliterated  from  the  national  political  scene 
by  the  steaming  fury  of  a  sectional  conflict.  They  survived,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  i860  provided  a  rallying  point  for  moderates  every¬ 
where  in  the  Constitutional  Union  Party  of  John  Bell  and  Edward 
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Everett.  Had  Choate  lived  he  would  have  supported  this  hastily 
reconstructed  Whig  Party  with  all  the  strength  at  his  command, 
for  its  slogan,  “The  Constitution  of  the  Country,  the  Union  of 
the  States,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Law,”  was  but  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  his  basic  constitutional  precepts.  Moreover  there  was  little 
in  Lincoln’s  unionism  to  which  Choate  would  have  taken  excep¬ 
tion.  There  is  an  extraordinary  parallel  between  the  later  con¬ 
servative  positions  of  these  two  former  members  of  the  old  Whig 
Party.^* 

Those  who  dismiss  Choate’s  political  views  of  this  later  period 
as  merely  those  of  a  “Doughface”  or  mesmerized  “Cotton  Whig” 
reveal  a  superficial  assessment  of  the  man  and  the  decade  and  a 
half  which  preceded  the  VV' ar.  A  more  penetrating  analysis  would 
indicate  that  they  were  the  sober  opinions  of  a  patriot  who  long 
since  had  risen  above  narrow  party  considerations,  of  a  republican 
who  believed  that  a  free  government  could  not  rest  on  coercion, 
of  a  conservative  who  felt  that  genuine  reform  could  never  trans¬ 
pire  in  a  disintegrating  society,  of  a  constitutionalist  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  basic  frame  to  be  legally  and  morally  supreme,  of  a 
traditionalist  who  held  that  each  generation  had  the  sacred  re- 
sponsibihty  of  transmitting  safely  to  its  successor  the  inherited 
social  and  political  order,  and  of  an  American  who  transcended 
sectional  loyalty'  and  was  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  man  and  his  political  tenets  shows 
that  Choate’s  ideological  development  followed  a  course  which 
began  at  the  primitive  economic  level  and  ascended  gradually  to 
a  plane  where  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  philosophic  con¬ 
servative  body  of  thought.  The  mighty  challenges  to  the  status 
quo  presented  by  territorial  expansion,  secessionism,  and  abohtion- 
ism  were  the  primary  factors  conditioning  this  intellectual  evolu¬ 
tion,  for  they  compelled  him  to  ponder  hard  and  long  about  the 
meaning  of  America’s  past  and  the  worth  of  her  inherited  political 
and  social  order.  Though  the  concepts  resulting  from  these  reflec¬ 
tions  were  not  enunciated  in  an  orderly  fashion,  the  diligent, 
probing  reader  may  extract  a  harmonious  system  of  political  prin- 

26.  Cf.  Richard  Hofstadter,  The  American  Political  Tradition,  Vintage 
Books  edition  (New  York,  1948),  pp.  101,  103,  125-133. 
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ciples  from  the  mass  of  historical  and  literary  addresses,  political 
speeches,  and  public  and  private  letters  that  Choate  wrote  during 
his  later  years.  Though  Choate,  like  all  good  conservatives,  was 
distrustful  of  “theory”  per  se,  it  does  him  no  injustice — by  way 
of  recapitulation — to  list  the  core  ideas  that  emerge  from  these 
writings : 

Man  is  a  creature  of  reason  and  emotion,  with  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  both  good  and  evil. 

Men  are  unequal  in  skills,  wisdom,  and  virtue  and  these 
differentiating  factors  give  rise  to  deference  and  power  elites 
within  society. 

The  conscience  of  the  individual  is  a  highly  fallible  means 
of  discovering  correct  solutions  to  ethical  ana  political  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  true  method  of  gaining  knowledge  in  the  realm  of 
the  social  sciences  necessarily  entails  that  variety  of  em¬ 
piricism  which  seeks  out  tested  principles  of  action  from 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  a  people,  especially  as  it  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  traditional  law. 

A  truly  educational  program  of  study  involves  a  broad 
liberal  arts  curriculum. 

Inherited  symbols,  rituals,  and  institutions  are  necessary, 
instructive,  and  sacred. 

Individual  rights  can  only  be  preserved  if  the  citizen 
recognizes  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  obeying  the  laws,  pre¬ 
serving  the  state  and  honoring  the  cultural  and  political 
heritage  transmitted  to. him. 

Liberty  ranks  higher  on  the  scale  of  political  ideals  than 
equality,  but  observance  of  the  laws  is  superior  to  both. 

Unrestrained  majority  rule  is  the  parent  of  despotism,  in¬ 
justice,  and  ultimately  social  chaos. 

Power  must  be  economically,  socially  (in  terms  of  class¬ 
es),  geographically,  and  politically  diffused,  if  the  necessary 
requisites  for  the  good  community  are  to  be  met. 

Society,  the  state,  and  government  stem  from  man’s  asso¬ 
ciative  instincts,  hence  they  are  Divine  in  origin. 

The  ideal  state  and  society  possess  an  organic  character, 
comparable  to  that  of  a  family.  They  are  complementary 
to  one  another  and  both  are  required  for  the  gooa  life. 

The  grand  complex  made  of  society,  the  state,  and  govern¬ 
ment  constitute  a  nation  which  is  a  moral  person,  a  “brother¬ 
hood”  of  “all  the  dead,  living,  and  .  .  .  unborn,  one  for 
action,  one  for  suffering,  one  for  responsibility.  .  . 

Government  is  not  a  necessary  evil,  out  a  positive  blessing. 
27.  Brown,  Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  I,  417,  418. 
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Since  God  ordained  it  as  an  instrument  of  human  progress, 
it  has  many  indispensable  functions  to  perform. 

Constitutionahsm,  authority,  a  diffusion  of  power,  pro¬ 
portion,  balance,  and  justice  typify  the  best  government 
(usually  a  repubhc). 

The  chief  traits  of  the  good  society  are  unity,  stability, 
security,  diversity,  and  equity. 

Patriotism,  intelligence,  a  love  of  both  security  and  liberty, 
and  the  performance  of  duty  are  the  basic  characteristics 
of  the  good  citizen. 

The  state  and  society  must  undergo  change,  but  within 
America’s  republican  polity,  it  must  take  place  without 
menacing  the  existing  order  or  rejecting  traaitional  values 
and  procedures,  if  progress,  not  retrogression,  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Universal  and  more  especially  national  history  are  legiti¬ 
mate  sources  of  human  inspiration.  They  constitute  a  “true 
guide  to  life.”** 

These  precepts  represent  a  weU-rounded  restatement  of  those 
basic  principles  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-American  con¬ 
servative  tradition.  As  such,  they  place  Choate  squarely  in  the 
company  of  Burke,  the  Adamses,  Peel,  Wordsworth,  Disraeh, 
and  Hawthorne.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  reason  for  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Choate  by  those  interested  in  this  particular  cul¬ 
tural  legacy. 

Yet  for  the  student  of  America’s  overall  political  tradition,  his 
theory  of  the  state  should  stand  out  as  a  unique  feat  of  creative 
intellectual  achievement.  Even  in  its  negative  aspects  it  possesses 
a  transcending  significance,  in  that  he  formulated  the  doctrine 
in  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  mechanistic  views  of  the  }ack- 
sonians,  the  contractual  secessionism  of  the  slavocrats,  and  the 
general  anti-statist  attitude  of  the  anti-slavery  radicals.  To  put  it 
another  way,  Choate  enunciated  the  theory  in  the  hope  of  ef¬ 
fectively  combatting  the  divergent  facets  of  Lockeanism  which  had 
risen  during  his  hfetime  to  menace  the  American  state.  Its  posi¬ 
tive  features  make  it  even  more  interesting,  for  the  precept  rep¬ 
resents  a  blending  of  Aristotle’s  organic  interpretation  of  the  state 
with  Burke’s  historic  and  mystical  sense  of  commonality.  To  this, 
Choate  added  his  own  romantic  views  concerning  nationality,  and 
the  result  was  a  theory  that  places  him  among  the  earliest  organic- 
nationalist  theorists  in  the  history  of  American  political  thought. 
28.  Brown,  Life  of  Rufus  Choate,  p.  363. 
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This  distinction  makes  him  a  forerunner  of  John  W.  Burgess, 
J.  N.  Pomeroy,  Elisha  Mulford,  and  the  whole  group  of  post- 
Civil  War  thinkers  who  rejected  the  contract  theory  of  the  state 
and  found  the  nation-state  to  be  a  moral  organism  which  had  been 
produced  by  a  natural  political  evolution.-**  If  for  no  other  reasons, 
this  should  earn  for  him  a  recognized  place  in  the  development 
of  American  political  ideas. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  Choate  was  a 
towering  figure  in  American  thought  or  history.  Still  it  does  no 
injustice  to  the  truth  to  conclude  that  he  was  an  interesting, 
even  fascinating  representative  of  “Old  Whiggery,”  who  deserves 
greater  recognition  than  that  which  has  been  accorded  him  un¬ 
til  now. 

29.  Alan  P.  Grimes,  American  Political  Thought  (New  York,  1955), 
pp.  280-286. 


JACOB  KIMBALL,  A  PIONEER  AMERICAN  MUSICIAN 
By  Glenn  C.  Wilcox 

In  1634,  England  was  in  turmoil.  Charles  I  (1625-1649) 
had  issued  a  writ  extending  the  ship-money  tax  to  the  entire 
country,  whereas  previously  it  had  been  levied  only  on  seacoast 
towns.  This  was  another  breach  between  the  Crown  and  the 
People  leading  to  the  impending  Civil  War.  By  his  actions, 
Charles  had  abrogated  the  Petition  of  Right,  granted  only  six  years 
earlier;  he  was  ruling  without  Parliament,  having  dissolved  it  in 
1629;  but,  worst  of  all,  he  was  resorting  to  many  old  feudal  prac¬ 
tices  which  were  in  direct  contrast  to  the  recent  constitutional 
gains  of  the  English  people. 

For  many  Englishmen,  there  was  only  one  bright  light  in  the 
gloom:  the  New  World,  shining  with  freedom  and  opportunity. 
It  seemed  that  there  still  remained  a  few  places  where  a  man 
might  be  free — free  to  worship  as  his  God  dictated  and  free  from 
the  oppressions  of  a  despotic  King,  yet  still  free  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Crown  worn  by  that  King. 

It  must  have  been  with  some  of  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  that 
Richard  Kimball  (1595?- 1675),  wheelwright,  decided  to  leave 
England  and  travel  to  the  American  colonies.  In  April,  1634,  he 
and  his  family  sailed  aboard  the  good  ship  Elizabeth,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Master  William  Andrews.  They  arrived  at  Boston  Har¬ 
bor  and  proceeded  to  Watertown,  where  they  took  up  residence. 
The  Kimballs  seem  to  have  found  Massachusetts  a  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere,  as  most  of  them — indeed,  all  of  them  in  the  direct  line 
to  the  musician  Jacob — lived  and  died  on  or  near  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay.^ 

Jacob  Kimball,  father  of  the  composer,  was  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  some  cultural  inclinations,  and  was  a 
substantial  citizen  of  Topsfield,  where  he  settled  in  1755.  He, 
not  his  son,  was  chosen  March  1 3,  1764,  by  the  Topsfield  church, 
with  Moses  Perkins,  “to  set  y*  Psalm,  Also  voted  y*  y*  s*  Perkins 
and  Kimball  sit  in  y*  elders  seat.’-  In  1794,  he  also  was  a  mem- 

1 .  See  the  genealogical  chart  for  identification  of  the  Kimballs. 

2.  Topsfield  Historical  Collections  (Topsfield,  Mass.,  1895 — ),  (here¬ 
inafter  THC)  XIV;  53,  corrects  the  error  begun  by  George  Hood,  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Music  in  New  England  (Boston,  1846),  p.  182,  attributing  this 
to  Jacob,  Jr. 
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ber  of  the  constitutional  committee  of  the  Topsfield  Library  So¬ 
ciety.  Another  indication  of  his  interest  in  the  “finer  things  in 
life”  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  his  four  sons  to  reach  adult¬ 
hood,  he  sent  bvo  of  them,  the  first  Benjamin  and  ]acob,  to 
Harvard.* 

He  became  active  in  community  and  church  affairs,  being 
chosen  at  various  times  as  a  Tything-Man  [sic],  town  warden, 
juryman,  grand  juror,  constable,  selectman,  and  church  clerk. 
In  addition,  he  served  on  committees  for  supplying  "y*  town 
[with  a]  gramer  [sic]  school  master”  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  for  choosing  a  new  preacher  when  necessary.* 

It  was  into  a  home  such  as  this  that  Jacob,  Jr.,  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1761,  the  third  of  ten  children  of  Jacob  and  Priscilla 
Smith  Kimball.  Varying  dates  are  given  for  his  birth,  the  most 
consistent  being  February  22,  but  this  actually  was  the  date  of  his 
baptism. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  young  Jacob  until  1775.  In  that 
year,  his  father  was  a  sergeant  in  the  First  Topsfield  Company 
which  marched  from  Topsfield  to  the  Battle  of  Lexington  “in 
consequence  of  y*  alarm  on  y'  19  April,  1775.”®  The  Private  Ben¬ 
jamin  Kimball  of  this  company  was  probably  young  Jacob’s  older 
brother,  although  there  is  some  question  as  to  his  real  identity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Benjamin  was  a  corporal  in  the  Topsfield 
Third,  in  which  young  Jacob  was  a  fifer-drummer.® 

The  Topsfield  Third  was  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 
1775.  Unaccountably,  the  company  was  delayed  in  arriving  at 
the  scene,  but  it  fought  an  apparently  heroic  rear-guard  action  in 
defense  of  the  other  American  troops  as  they  retreated.  So,  father 
and  two  sons,  the  Kimballs  saw  action  in  two  of  the  most  famous 
battles  of  the  War  for  Independence. 

Chronologically,  the  next  biographical  entry  is  in  1776,  on 
August  8-9,  and  again  September  13  and  25,  when  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  examined  its  entering  freshmen,  among  whom  was  young 

3.  It  seems  to  have  been  common  practice  in  this  era  to  give  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  sibling  the  same  given  name  as  a  deceased  child.  In  this  family  there 
are  thus  two  Benjamins.  See  the  genealogical  chart. 

4.  George  F.  Dow  (comp.).  Town  Records  of  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 
(Topsfield,  1917-1920),  II,  236  et  passim. 

5. THC,  I,  10. 

6. THC,  XXVIII,  lotf. 
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Jacob. ^  Ephraim  Eliot  wrote  of  Jacob  that  he  was  “an  excellent 
scholar,  [who]  at  entrance  had  gone  through  all  the  exercises  of 
a  freshman  before  under  Master  Moody — time  being  on  hand  and 
having  nothing  to  employ  him.”* 

Jacob  seems  to  have  been  a  “typical”  college  student.  Of  the 
sixteen  quarters  he  was  in  residence,  he  was  punished  by  fine 
in  exactly  half  of  them  for  infractions  of  college  rules.  Only  one 
of  these  is  noted;  it  was  being  absent  without  permission  for  six 
consecutive  nights,  beginning  May  13,  1778.® 

For  unknown  reasons,  Jacob  was  excused  from  commons  nine 
times  during  the  four  years.  It  very  well  may  have  been  on  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  that  he  petitioned  to  be  excused,  for  it  is  apparent, 
in  examining  records  of  the  time,  that  the  economic  situation,  not 
only  for  the  students,  but  for  the  entire  nation,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  critical.*®  One  needs  only  to  examine  the  cost  of 
Kimball's  stay  at  Harvard  to  discover  how  inflation  had  affected 
the  economy.  This  table  illustrates:** 


School  year 

1776- 1777 

1777- 1778 

1778- 1779 

1779- 1780 


Cost  to  Kimball 
£  24.  1.9.2 
57.18.5.3 
294.  0.8.2 
853.  1.2.0 


Four-year  total:  £1229.  2.1.3 

7.  Har\'ard  College,  Faculty  Records,  (Harvard  College  Archives),  IV, 
37- 

8.  This  excerpt  is  from  a  class  book  of  Mr.  Eliot,  in  which  he  noted 
his  impressions  of  his  fellow  classmen,  i.e.,  the  Class  of  1780.  The  book 
was  found,  and  given  to  Harvard  at  a  later  time,  by  ).  F.  Eliot,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Epnraim.  The  quotation  is  now  to  be  found  entered  under  Jacob 
Kimball,  Class  of  1780,  Quinquennial  Folder,  (Harvard  College  Archives). 
Moody  was  the  famed  master  of  Governor  Dummer  Academy  in  South 
Byfield. 

9.  Harvard  College,  Faculty  Records,  IV,  58  et  passim. 

I  o.  The  infant  government  of  the  rebellious  colonies  already  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  economic  pinch  of  war.  In  1780,  the  first  of  three 
specie  requisitions,  totalling  nearly  $  1 1 ,000,000,  was  levied  upon  the 
states,  as  was  a  quota  to  be  met  in  flour,  pork,  and  hay,  for  support  of 
the  war.  And,  between  June,  1775,  and  November,  1779,  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  the  issuance  of  just  under  $250,000,000  in  paper  money,  which 
by  the  spring  of  1781  had  become  worthless — “not  worth  a  Continental!” 

1 1.  This  information  is  adapted  from  Harvard  College,  President,  Pro¬ 
fessors’  and  Tutors’  Book  No.  IV,  1770-1784,  Quarter-Bill  Records.  'These 
costs  seemingly  include  tuition,  fees,  board  and  room,  and  fines.  The 
amount  is  approximately  $4100,  based  on  the  then  current  exchange  rate. 
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A  Study  of  these  figures  will  show  that  less  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  was  spent  by  Kimball  in  his  first  year  at  Harvard, 
while  a  staggering  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  was  spent  the  last 
year!  Such  enormous  change  undoubtedly  was  a  basis  for  a  May, 
1780,  petition,  signed  by  the  entire  graduating  class,  requesting 
that  there  be  no  public  commencement.'-’  The  basic  argument 
for  such  a  request  was  the  economic  situation.  The  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  honored  the  petition,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  public  commencements  were  held  from  1774  through 
1780.  Another  indication  of  the  problems  which  may  have 
plagued  Kimball  is  that,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  he  was  five 
months  behind  in  his  payment  of  school  bills.'* 

One  of  the  privileges  accorded  only  to  upperclassmen  at  this 
time  was  the  use  of  the  library.  Kimball’s  eligibility  thus  began 
in  the  fall  of  1778,  as  he  entered  his  third  year,  and  he  gained 
access  to  perhaps  the  best  library  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

Not  only  was  Kimball  acquainted,  through  their  writings,  with 
some  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  period,  but  also  he  was  under 
the  tutelage  of  some  of  America’s  most  distinguished  men.  One 
of  these  was  William  Bentley,  who  was  to  become  a  renowned 
preacher  in  New  England.  Bentley  was  a  1777  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard,  and  began  tutoring  there  in  1780.  So,  in  all  probability, 
Jacob  knew  him  both  as  a  fellow  student  and  as  a  tutor.  Their 
first  meeting  was  perhaps  in  1774,  when  Bentley  and  Jacob  Her¬ 
rick,  also  of  the  Class  of  1777,  went  to  Topsfield  “to  see  our  Class¬ 
mates  Kimball  and  Wilds  at  that  place. As  Jacob  was  not  then 
in  Harvard,  and  as  he  was  the  first  Kimball  from  Topsfield  to  be 
graduated  from  there,  this  reference  is  probably  to  his  older 
brother  Benjamin  (1757-1775).  who  was  in  school  there  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Bentley  and  Jacob  were  together  rather  fre¬ 
quently,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

Another  of  these  men  was  James  Bowdoin,  a  1745  graduate  of 
Harvard,  who  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  in  1779.  His 
originality  and  independence  of  thought  are  evident  in  his  work 
on  the  nature  of  light  and  electricity,  the  areas  in  which  he  con- 

iz.  Harvard  Ck)llege,  Class  of  1780,  Petition. 

13.  Harvard  College,  Papers,  Vol.  11  Supplement,  p.  29,  on  April  9, 
1779,  lists  Kimball  as  being  in  arrears  1:44.4.3  for  the  second  quarter, 
which  ended  November  27,  1778.  The  entire  sum  for  that  quarter  was 
i‘46.9.4. 

14.  William  Bentley,  Diary  (Salem,  1905-1914),  IV,  522. 
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centrated  his  efforts.  Bowdoin  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  became  its  first 
president  in  1780.  He  also  was  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Massachusetts  and  Governor  of  the  state. 

Samuel  Cooper,  a  Fellow  from  1767  to  1783,  and  a  graduate 
in  the  Class  of  1743,  was  interested  mainly  in  the  field  of  poli¬ 
tics.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently  interested  in  “natural  philos¬ 
ophy”  to  be  elected  Vice-President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  member  of  the  Corporation  who  probably  was  most  influ¬ 
ential  on  Kimball  was  John  Winthrop,  descendant  and  namesake 
of  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  occupied  the  chair  of 
Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  from 
1738  until  his  death  in  1779.  Not  only  was  his  influence  felt 
directly  by  his  classes,  but  also,  in  the  case  of  Kimball,  it  was 
felt  indirectly  through  the  above-named  men,  all  of  whom  had 
studied  under  Winthrop.  Winthrop  was  not  a  limited  man:  he 
experimented  in  and  taught  astronomy,  geology,  seismology, 
mathematics  (he  introduced  the  calculus  to  Harvard),  chemistry, 
and  electricity. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 
Kimball  was  taught  French  by  one  M.  Vandale,  otherwise  un¬ 
identified;  Hebrew,  and  probably  Latin  and  Greek,  by  Stephen 
Sewall,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Other  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages,  1764-1795;  and  Theolog}’  by  Edward  VV'igglesworth, 
Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,  1765-1794.  Although  other  pre¬ 
scribed  courses  are  unknown,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  from 
examination  of  the  Library  Loan  Lists,  that  Kimball  received  in¬ 
struction  in  Histoiy’  and  Geography,  Philosophy  (probably  in 
Esthetics  and  Morals),  and  Literature. 

Thus  the  shape  of  the  intellectual  Jacob  Kimball  begins  to 
form.  He  was  a  man  well  grounded  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
had  received  from  some  very  capable  and  qualified  men  the  best 
formal  education  available  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

The  four  years  at  Harvard  are  documented  better  than  any 
other  period  in  Kimball’s  life,  but  here  consecutive  documenta¬ 
tion  ends.  Kimball  certainly  must  be  classified  as  one  of  those 
early  American  musicians  of  whom  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck  said,  “It 
is  peculiar  how  suddenly  .  .  .  they  appear  on  the  horizon  and 
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disappear  again  leaving  either  no  clue  ...  or  allowing  the  in¬ 
quisitive  biographer  only  momentary  glimpses  into  the  different 
periods  of  their  life  or  again  leaving  no  trace  behind  them.”^* 

After  his  graduation,  Kimball  taught  school  upon  occasion,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  Ipswich  grammar  school  October  i8,  1781,  and 
teaching  there  until  1783.’®  In  Topsfield,  Jacob  Kimball  taught 
school  in  the  years  1792-1794,  1797,  1799,  1804,  1809,  18 ii, 
1813,  and  1814.”  In  addition  to  teaching  public  schools,  Kim¬ 
ball  also  conducted  singing  schools  in  various  New  England 
towns.  In  1797  William  Bentley  noted  that  it  had  been  "a  few 
years  since  .  .  .  Mr.  Kimball  .  .  .  taught  [music]  in  Marble¬ 
head.”*®  At  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Folder  on 
Jacob  Kimball  says  that  he  kept  a  singing  school  at  Danvers  in 
1800.*®  Whether  or  not  Kimball  taught  singing  in  other  towns 
remains  conjectural,  as  far  as  documentation  is  concerned.-®  John 
W.  Moore,  in  a  letter  dated  September  17,  1876,  said  that  Kim¬ 
ball  “wrote  quite  a  number  of  tunes,  some  of  which  were  named 
for  the  towns  where  he  had  schools. ”2*  Because  there  is  no  better 
hypothesis  as  to  how  Kimball’s  tunes  got  their  names,  this  sug¬ 
gestion  must  remain  a  possibility.-- 

One  other  located  item  might  be  relevant.  In  The  Boston  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1789,  there  is  listed  one  John  [sic]  Kimball,  singing  mas¬ 
ter  whose  address  was  Hanover  Street.-®  As  no  other  person  sur- 

15.0.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Early  Concert-Life  in  America  (Leipzig,  1907), 
p.  264. 

16.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  History  of  Ipswich,  Essex,  and  Hamilton  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1834),  p.  86. 

17.  THC,  Xn,  o6h  [sicl,  and  G.  F.  Dow,  History  of  Topsfield  (Tops- 
field,  Mass.,  1940),  p.  303!. 

18.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  II,  246,  November  21,  1797. 

19.  This  is  stated  without  documentation,  as  is  all  the  information  con¬ 
tain^  in  this  folder.  No  substantiation  could  be  furnished  the  writer 
when  he  visited  the  library  August  8,  1955. 

20.  The  biography  of  Kimball  in  THC,  XII,  96h,  says  without  docu¬ 
mentation  that  he  taught  singing  schools  in  many  towns  in  Essex  County. 
This  article,  apparently  written  c.  1900,  is  not  entirely  accurate. 

Esq.,  which  is  preserved  in  Correspondence  of  John  L.  Sibley,  XVII,  37 
(1876-1877),  in  the  Harvard  Archives.  How  Mr.  Sibley  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  is  unknow'n. 

21.  This  information  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  A.  Green, 

22.  Frank  W.  Metcalf,  American  Writers  and  Compilers  of  Sacred 
Music  (New  York,  1925),  p.  in,  also  says  that  Kimball  taught  in  vari¬ 
ous  New  England  towns.  He  provides  no  documentation. 

23.  John  Norman,  The  Boston  Directory  (n.  pub.),  1789,  quoted  by 
O.  G.  T.  Sonneck  in  his  Manuscript  Notebooks.  This  was  the  only  men¬ 
tion  of  any  Kimball,  exclusive  of  publication  announcements,  which  Son¬ 
neck  found  in  his  perusal  of  many  early  periodicals. 
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named  Kimball  has  been  identified  from  this  era  as  being  music¬ 
ally  inclined,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  John  is  an 
editorial  error. 

In  addition  to  being  a  teacher,  Kimball  apparently  was  a  good 
p)erformer.  On  April  6,  1787,  he  was  among  the  singers  at  the 
Good  Friday  services  of  the  Marblehead  Church. October  20, 
1792,  Kimball  and  Samuel  Holyoke  led  the  choir  at  a  funeral  in 
Middleton.-®  Bentley  apparently  recognized  Kimball’s  talents, 
for  on  December  9,  1795,  he  wrote:  “Mr.  Kimball  gave  me  some 
encouragement  that  he  would  visit  me,  and  spend  one  evening 
with  my  singers.’’^*  Presumably  he  was  referring  to  the  singers  at 
East  Church,  Salem,  where  he  was  minister.  On  October  10, 
1806,  Bentley  wrote: 

Yesterdav  afternoon  was  the  Musical  Exhibition  of  Mr. 
[Samuel]  Holyoke  in  the  New  South  Meeting  House  .... 
The  Salem  Band  performed  the  principal  parts.  Many  per¬ 
formers  from  friendship  stepped  in.  Mr.  Kimball,  who  has 
less  skill  in  composition,  but  Mtter  talents  in  execution  than 
Holyoke  was  urged  to  assist.^^ 

Also  in  1806,  under  the  entry  for  November  20,  Bentley  said: 

I  went  to  Danvers  at  the  opening  of  their  New  Brick 
House  of  Worship.  .  .  .  The  Singers  were  numerous  & 
Kimball  from  Topsfield  was  on  the  tenor,  and  Farrington  of 
Andover  on  the  bass.^* 

Christmas  Day,  1817,  the  entry  in  Bentley’s  Diary  reads: 

We  had  a  rainy  day  and  bad  walking,  but  in  the  evening 
we  had  our  Oratorio  from  the  Salem  Handel  Society.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Kimball  from  Topsfield  was  with  them.  The  principal 
parts  from  Handel  [were  sung].-'* 

Bentley  speaks  of  Kimball  a  few  more  times  in  his  Diary.  On 
Sunday,  May  3,  1801,  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent  the  “outline 
of  a  long  history  ...  of  our  Psalmody,”  in  which  he  included 

24.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  I,  58.  Kimball  is  named  as  one  of  “the  best  mas¬ 
ters”  of  music. 

25.  Ibid.,  I,  402.  Both  men  here  are  classified  as  "famous  makers  of 
music.” 

26.  Ibid.,  II,  168. 

27.  Ibid.,  Ill,  253. 

28.  Ibid.,  Ill,  262. 

29.  Ibid.,  IV,  492. 
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mention  of  Holyoke,  Kimball,  and  Holden,  in  that  order.®®  Sun¬ 
day,  November  20,  1803,  he  commented  that  “several  books  on 
Church  Music  with  Tunes  have  been  lately  published.  .  .  .  The 
most  popular  books  are  Village  Harmony  [italics  inserted],  8th 
ed.  [sic],  late  ed.  of  Worcester  Collection  [italics  inserted],  be¬ 
side  such  as  Kimball,  Holden  &  Holyoke  have  published.”®'  June 
20,  1810,  Bentley  went  on  an  outing  in  Ipswich  and  remained 
for  the  evening  “at  the  new  house  of  Young  Dr.  Manning.”  Kim¬ 
ball  and  others  are  named  as  being  part  of  the  group.®® 

Bentley’s  remaining  entry  is  December  7,  1795: 

Left  Salem  to  visit  Andover.  ...  1  took  the  route  of 

Topsfield  .  .  .  Found  Mr.  Kimball,  the  celebrated  Mu¬ 
sician,  at  his  father’s.  It  is  his  purpose  to  establish  himself 

in  the  Law  in  Maine.®® 

It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  or  not  Kimball  did  “estab¬ 
lish  himself  in  the  Law”  in  Maine  or  anywhere  else.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  as  well  as  Maine,  is  claimed  as  a  location  where  he  prac¬ 
ticed;®^  many  references  say  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Strafford  County,  New  Hampshire;®®  still  others  say  that  he  was 
a  lawyer,  or  that  he  studied  law,  or  some  variant  thereof.®®  Some 
of  these  references  say  that  Kimball  studied  law  with  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  Wetmore  of  Salem.  These  non-primary  sources  furnish  the 
only  information  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  source  material  which 
corroborates  these  statements.®'  Ordinarily,  the  absence  of  docu- 

30.  Ibid.,  II,  371. 

31.  Ibid.,  Ill,  61.  The  title  page  of  the  8th  edition  of  the  Village  Har¬ 
mony  gives  1808  as  the  date  of  publication. 

32.  Ibid.,  Ill,  524. 

33.  Ibid.,  II,  167. 

34.  American  Antiquarian  Society,  again  without  documentation. 

35.  Principal  among  these  are  Charles  H.  Bell,  The  Bench  and  Bar 
of  New  Hampshire  (Boston,  1894),  p.  473;  Simon  Pease  Cheney,  The 
American  Singing  Book  (Boston,  1879),  p.  177;  THC,  XII,  9611;  and 
Salem  Gazette,  August  i,  1826,  in  Kimball's  obituary. 

36.  Nathaniel  D.  Gould,  History  of  Church  Music  in  America  (Boston, 
>853),  p.  63!;  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  An  Address,  Delivered  at  Topsfield 
in  Massachusetts,  August  28,  1850;  The  two  hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Town  (New  York,  1851),  p.  49f;  the  letter  of 
John  Moore  to  Samuel  A.  Green,  preserved  in  Sibley,  Correspondence; 
Janet  M.  Green  (comp.)  and  W.  L.  Hubbard  (ed.),  American  History 
and  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musical  Biography  (London,  1908),  V, 
430;  Louis  C.  Elson,  The  History  of  American  Music  (New  York,  1925), 
p.  21;  and  F.  L.  Ritter,  Music  in  America  (New  York,  1890),  p.  70. 

37.  The  following  all  were  examined,  and  were  completely  negative 
in  results:  Dawes  Markwell  (comp.),  “William  Wetmore.  His  notes  in 
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mentation  in  source  material  would  tend  to  negate  evidence,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  abundance,  found  only  in  non-primary  material. 
However,  in  this  instance,  three  items  are  seemingly  of  especial 
importance.  The  first  of  these  is  an  address  by  Nehemiah  Cleave- 
land.**  He  lived  contemporaneously  with  Kimball,  in  the  same 
town,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted.  Conversely,  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  telling  other  than  the  truth  when  he  said  that  Kimball,  “hav¬ 
ing  graduated  at  Harvard  College  .  .  .  studied  law,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  [of  it].”  Mr.  Cleaveland  continues  by  saying 
that  as  Kimball  had  “no  appetite  for  the  dry  details  of  law  and 
business,  he  soon  abandoned  his  profession  and  became  a  school¬ 
master  and  music  teacher.” 

The  second  item  is  an  unidentified  newspaper  clipping,  with 
“1878”  pencilled  across  its  top.**  To  quote  it  in  part: 

Mr.  Kimball  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1780, 

was  in  practice  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Rindge 

[New  Hampshire]  as  early  as  1797,  and  was  there  in  1800. 

He  studied  law  with  the  late  Judge  Wetmore,  of  Salem,  and 

was  admitted  to  the  har  in  Strafford  County  in  1795.  .  .  . 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  last  of  these  three  items  is  the  most  important,  even  though 
its  initialed  author  remains  unidentified.  It  is  a  newspaper  article 
printed  after  the  1850  celebration  of  Topsfield’s  two-hundredth 
birthday  and  refers  to  that  celebration.  In  the  portion  which  has 
immediate  significance,  we  read  that  “after  completing  a  course 
of  law  studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  pleaded  at  least 
one  case;  but  he  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  and  composition  of 
music. 

various  almanacks  1782-1799”  (Typescript,  1930);  all  available  New 
Hampshire  Court  Records,  1792-1801;  Rindge  Manuscript  Collections; 
Ezra  S.  Stearns,  History  of  Rindge,  New  Hampshire  (Boston,  1875); 
Almanacks  and  Registers  (Printed  and  Sold  by  T.  &  S.  Fleet,  Boston  an¬ 
nually;  editions  examined:  1784-1801). 

38.  Cleaveland,  Address.  Subs^uent  references  refer  also  to  this. 

39.  This  clipping  is  in  the  file  of  Kimball  Family  Papers  at  the  Essex 
Institute.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  source,  and  a  search  for  it  in 
Salem  papers  proved  unsuccessful. 

40.  The  article  in  this  clipping  is  simed  “S.  N.  Y.”  It  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  notes  of  George  F.  Dow,  but  there  are  no  clues  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  printing  or  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared;  likewise  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  author  has  been  impossible. 
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These  statements  in  themselves  are  no  different  from  similar 
ones  in  other  references.  But  they  assume  added  significance  when 
it  is  realized  that  only  these  two  latter  articles  mention  the  long- 
forgotten  volume  of  manuscript  music  brought  to  light  by  this 
writer.  They  also  are  thoroughly  accurate  in  all  other  information 
which  can  be  verified  that  they  present. 

At  the  present  time  it  seems  impossible  to  state,  with  certainty, 
whether  or  not  Kimball  did  practice  law.  Reasonably  incontrovert¬ 
ible  evidence,  such  as  that  of  the  three  examples  just  cited,  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  did.  .Also  unquestionable,  albeit  negative  in  approach, 
is  the  great  amount  of  source  material  examined,  all  of  which  has 
a  conspicuous  absence  of  evidence  substantiating  Kimball’s 
career  as  a  lawyer.  It  would  seem  that  a  future,  perhaps  random, 
discover)'  is  needed  to  resolve  this  disparity. 

The  remaining  few  documented  references  to  Kimball’s  life 
may  be  briefly  recounted.  In  1799,  and  again  in  i8o4,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  an  unidentified  book  from  the  Topsfield  Library,  and  paid 
6d  each  time.^^ 

During  part  of  1805  and  1806,  Kimball  was  in  Topsfield.  This 
is  shown  by  the  purchases  he  made  at  a  general  store,  recorded  in 
a  book  of  credit. These  purchases,  including  some  wine  and 
rum,  introduce  the  subject  of  his  being  a  drunkard.  As  is  true 
with  the  question  of  his  being  a  lawyer,  evidence  here  is  con¬ 
tradictory.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  said  of  Kimball  that 

...  he  was  convivial,  and  sprightly,  and  a  fine  singer. 
These  attractions  made  him  popular.  He  was  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  social  amusement,  and  alas!  of  social  indulgence 
also.  .  .  .  Those  frailties,  which  sullied,  and  perhaps  short¬ 
ened  a  career,  that  might  have  been  so  bright,  cannot,  even 
now,  be  recalled  without  a  sigh. 

How  much  of  Mr.  Cleaveland’s  remarks  must  be  considered 
embellishment  for  the  benefit  of  his  audience  cannot  be  said. 
Perhaps  none;  certainly  he  had  good  intentions,  and,  presumably, 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  his  statements. 

Ephraim  Eliot  said  that  “he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  parcel  of  un- 

41.  Topsfield  Library  Loan  Lists,  March  25,  1799,  and  May  28,  1804. 

42.  An  Account  Ledger  of  1805-1806,  belonging  to  a  merchant  of 
Topsfield  (William  Conant?),  which  lists  many  purchases  of  the  Kimball 
fainily. 
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principled  gamblers,  who  ruined  him.  ...  he  became  a  dis¬ 
sipated  sot.”^® 

One  other  reference,  less  reliable  than  those  just  quoted,  says 
that  Kimball’s  “love  for  music  caused  him  in  time  to  neglect  per¬ 
manent  or  profitable  employment,  and  a  lack  of  control  in  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  so  common  in  those  days,  finally  brought  him  to 
the  almshouse  in  Topsfield,  where  he  died.”^^ 

No  other  primary  sources  give  any  information  regarding  either 
the  possibility  of  Kimball’s  having  been  a  drunkard  or  of  his 
death  in  the  Topsfield  almshouse.  Many  of  the  secondary-  sources 
do  give  this  information.  However,  in  the  absence  of  contrary, 
or  even  negative,  evidence,  and  as  at  least  three  of  these  quoted 
are  valid  primary  sources,  it  would  seem  that  Kimball  did  dissi¬ 
pate.  That  he  died  in  the  almshouse  might  be  more  conjectural,  as 
no  other  primary  sources  make  such  a  claim,  and  verification  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  his  death  was  impossible  in  the  Town 
Records  of  Topsfield.^® 

The  fact  that  documentation  cannot  be  furnished  to  prove  or 
disprove  that  Kimball  was  a  lawyer,  that  he  was  a  drunkard,  or 
that  he  died  a  pauper — this  fact  helps  prove  Sonneck’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  these  men  allow  us  only  “momentary  glimpses’’  into 
their  lives. 

Such  is  Jacob  Kimball,  the  man,  in  his  everyday  life,  as  much 
as  is  known  about  him.  In  many  ways,  Jacob  Kimball,  the  artist, 
is  less  enigmatic  than  is  the  man.  Of  course,  lacking  such  current 
wonders  as  visual  and  audible  reproductions,  we  must  rely  on 
accounts  by  his  contemporaries  for  evidence  of  Kimball’s  teaching 
and  performing  abilities.  These  have  been  examined,  and  attest 
to  his  competence.  In  the  third  field  of  his  musical  endeavors, 
that  of  composition,  we  may  make  a  presumbably  more  valid 
judgment,  by  examination  of  his  works  through  the  objectivity  of 
time. 

Examined  in  this  way,  Kimball  emerges  as  a  highly  skilled, 

43.  Eliot,  Class  Book.  In  the  light  of  this  statement  about  gamblers, 
one  mi^t  conjure  up  an  interesting  hypothesis  as  to  how  Kimball  ob¬ 
tained  die  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  inflated  expenses  during  his  stay  at 
Harvard! 

44.  THC,  XII,  96h.  As  has  been  noted  earlier,  this  is  not  entirely  re¬ 
liable. 

45.  In  Dow,  Town  Records,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  claim. 

46.  Sonneck,  Concert-Life,  p.  264. 
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extremely  competent  craftsman.  Kimball,  Samuel  Holyoke,  and 
Oliver  Holden  were  the  only  three  natives  at  that  time  who  com¬ 
posed  in  an  orthodox  idiom,  and  were  the  first  to  combine  the 
indigenous  musical  idiom  with  an  adequate  musical  education. 
The  only  apparent  common  factor  in  their  lives  was  one  Hans 
Gram,  a  Danish  or  north  German  immigrant,  with  whom  all  three 
are  known  to  have  been  associated.  Gram  was  an  accomplished 
musician  (he  was  organist  at  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston 
for  some  time)  and  was  a  teacher  and  composer.  The  only  logical 
conclusion  is  that  the  three  men  studied  with  Gram,  and  that 
this  was  the  unifying  factor  which  distinguishes  their  music  from 
that  of  their  contemporaries.^^ 

Of  the  three,  Kimball  seems  to  have  been  the  most  abundantly 
endowed  with  what  is  commonly  called  “native”  musical  ability'. 
He  was  not  so  prolific  as  were  these  two,  or  others  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but,  on  the  whole,  his  works  were  of  a  quality  superi¬ 
or  to  theirs.  That  his  works  were  different  Kimball  himself  recog¬ 
nized,  for  in  the  Preface  to  his  Rural  Harmony,  published  in 
1793,  he  said,  speaking  of  himself: 

He  has  aimed  at  originality  in  his  compositions,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  deviate  (as  far  as  he  deemed  it  justifiable) 
from  the  common  style;  where  he  has  given  into  [sic]  it, 
he  has  attempted  to  improve  it  by  a  particular  attention  to 
the  harmony. 

He  further  stated,  in  the  “MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS” 
section  of  the  theoretical  introduction: 

In  good  music,  as  well  as  in  good  poetry,  or  in  any  other 
species  of  good  writing,  there  are  different  styles;  some  of 
which,  though  they  may  not,  at  first  hearing,  command  a 
very  favourable  opinion,  upon  being  often  performed,  and 
rendered  familiar,  will  please  more,  and  longer,  than  others 
which  were  thought  superior;  hence  the  impropriety  and 
injustice  of  hastily  rejecting,  as  worthless  and  insignificant, 
such  music  as  may  be  composed  out  of  the  common  style. 

47.  Allen  P.  Britton,  “Theoretical  Introductions  in  American  Tune- 
Books  to  1800”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  The  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1950),  p.  163,  and  ].  Lawrence  Willhide,  “Samuel  Holyoke:  Ameri¬ 
can  Musical  Educator”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  The  University 
of  Southern  California,  1954),  p.  117,  say  that  these  three  men  were 
students  of  Gram.  The  only  odier  evidence  found  by  this  writer  was  in  a 
collection  of  Manuscript  Notes  and  Papers  of  William  Arms  Fisher,  now 
on  deposit  in  the  library  of  Boston  University.  This  lacked  documentation. 
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That  Kimball  did  compose  out  of  the  “common  style”  is  appar¬ 
ent  from  analysis  of  his  works.  The  common  style  of  the  time  was 
the  fuge-tune,  particularly  as  conceived  by  William  Billings.** 
Kimball  composed  few  fuge-tunes;  these  few  were  conspicuously 
different  because  of  their  harmonic  and  melodic  treatments,  and 
particularly  so  because  of  their  affective  qualities. 

The  Rural  Harmony  contains  Psalm-  and  hymn-tunes  and 
anthems  in  three  and  four  parts,  preceded  by  a  theoretical  intro¬ 
duction,  and  is  an  oblong  quarto,  containing  one  hundred  twelve 
pages.  It  was  “PRINTED,  Typographically,  at  BOSTON,  by 
ISAIAH  THOMAS  and  EBENEZER  T.  ANDREWS.”** 

In  the  Rural  Harmony,  the  “INTRODUCTION  to  the  ART  of 
SINGING”  (a  part  of  the  theoretical  introduction)  is  good.  Its 
source  is  unknown,  but  it  is  essentially  a  slightly  edited  version 
of  the  introduction  which  Holyoke  used  in  his  Harmonia  Ameri¬ 
cana  C1791).  It  also  is  the  same  basic  introduction  found  in 
tlie  Village  Harmony,  discussed  below,  with  which  Kimball  may 
be  linked.**  This  theoretical  introduction  seems  to  have  been  a 
product  of  the  associations  of  Kimball,  Holyoke,  Holden,  and 
Gram,  whether  singly  or  jointly  produced.®^  With  but  few 
changes,  and  these  mostly  of  nomenclature  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present-day  reader,  this  introduction  would  be  valid  and  profitable 
for  use  in  instruction  today. 

The  import  of  the  Rural  Harmony  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It 
must  have  enjoyed  a  modicum  of  success,  otherwise  Kimball  would 
have  been  unable  to  follow  it  with  his  extremely  popular  Essex 
Harmony,  printed  in  1800. *2  This  was  exactly  the  same  size  as 
the  Rural  Harmony,  containing  more  music  and  less  introduction, 
but,  unlike  its  predecessor,  it  was  not  printed  in  Massachusetts; 
rather,  it  came  “from  the  Music-Press  of  H[enry]  Ranlet,  Exeter, 
[New  Hampshire].”  However,  Thomas  Cushing,  one  of  the  lead- 

48.  The  spelling  “fuge”  refers  to  the  type  of  tune  widely  published  in 
the  Unit^  States  during  this  period.  It  has  no  relationship,  in  either 
form  or  content,  to  the  classical  “fu^e.” 

49.  See  the  table  of  Known  Locations  of  the  Rural  Harmony,  p.  377. 

50.  See  Britton,  "Theoretical  Introductions,”  p.  157  ^  passim,  for  a 
complete  discussion  of  this. 

5 1 .  Chronologically,  the  idea  of  joint  effort  is  feasible.  The  exact  time 
of  Gram’s  arrival  here  is  unknown,  but  he  was  here  by  i789>  two  years 
before  the  Harmonia  Americana,  and  four  years  before  he  is  generally 
thought  to  have  arrived.  This  is  evidenced  in  various  places  in  Sonneck’s 
Manuscript  Notebooks. 

52.  See  the  table  of  Known  Locations  of  the  Essex  Harmony,  p.  378. 
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ing  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  apparently  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  publication  of  the  Essex  Harmony,  as  attested  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  addressed  to  Kimball:®® 

Salem,  September  i6,  1800 
Sir: 

It  is  concluded  to  have  the  Music  called  “The  Essex  Har¬ 
mony.”  Will  thank  you  to  write  a  Title  Page,  introducing 
some  poetical  motto.  Also,  a  few  lines  by  way  of  preface, 
about  as  much  as  in  your  Rural  Harmony,  saying  something 
about  the  progress  of  music  among  us,  &  the  formation  of  a 
musical  society  in  this  county. 

You  must  be  ready  with  some  more  tunes  of  your  own 
composition,  to  make  out  to  us  as  much  original  music  as 
is  contained  in  your  R.  Harmony,  in  case  this  falls  short. 

I  beg  you  to  transmit  what  I  want  by  next  Saturday — 
sooner  if  you  can,  because  1  must  send  it  on  to  Ranlet  on 
Monday,  who  is  now  waiting  for  it. 

Your  humble  Servt. 

T.  C.  Cushing 

Kimball  obviously  responded  to  the  letter.  It  seems,  however, 
that  he  did  not  furnish  enough  music  to  make  the  volume  its 
desired  size,  for  tAvo  tunes  by  Holyoke  were  inserted,  although  the 
stated  intent  was  to  have  the  volume  composed  completely  by 
Kimball.®* 

Potentially,  there  were  several  reasons  for  Kimball  to  publish 
the  Essex  Harmony.  In  all  probability  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
reception  accorded  his  Rural  Harmony.  Also,  being  renowned  as 
a  teacher  and  performer,  he  probably  felt  the  need  for  another 
work  containing  music  composed  out  of  the  "common  style." 
There  was  a  third,  more  concrete  reason,  which,  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Cushing,  Kimball  described  in  his  own  words  in  the 

DEDICATION 

To  the  Essex  Musical  Association,  founded  in  1797, 

53.  This  letter  is  now  in  the  Autograph  Collection  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

54.  This  letter  should  prove  conclusively  that  Holyoke  was  not  co¬ 
editor  with  Kimball,  as  is  stated  in  many  places,  among  them  Waldo 
S.  Pratt,  ed..  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  American  Sup¬ 
plement  (New  York,  1947),  p.  387;  the  Library  of  Congress  Catalog  of 
Printed  Cards,  LXXX  (1944),  359;  and  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Bibliography  of  Charles  Evans  (Worcester,  Mass.,  1955),  XIII, 

537732- 
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The  following  Work  is  inscribed:  with  an  ardent  wish 
that  it  may  contribute,  in  some  small  degree,  towards  fur¬ 
thering  the  object  of  the  Society;  the  ameliorating  and  refin¬ 
ing  the  Taste  for  Music  in  this  Country;  and  that  it  mav 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  innocent  amusement,  as  well 
as  to  exalt  the  feeling  in  public  devotion,  by  their  humble 
servant. 

THE  AUTHOR, 

Topsfield,  Oct.  1800 

The  Essex  Musical  Association  was  founded  March  28,  1797, 
in  Salem.®*  It  was  composed  of  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Essex  County’,  and  the  meetings  were  designed  to  improve  the 
quaility  of  sacred  music  in  this  country,  as  well  as  furnish  “inno¬ 
cent  amusement.”*®  This  organization,  although  barely  remem¬ 
bered  now,  was  a  flourishing  and  important  adjunct  to  the  growth 
of  American  hymnody.  Evidence  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
two  indigenous  music  books,  both  broader  in  scope  than  anything 
previously  published,  were  dedicated  to  the  Essex  Musical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  These  two  books  were  Holyoke’s  Columbian  Repository, 
outstanding  in  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
Essex  Harmony  of  Kimball.*^  A  contributing  factor  to  Kimball’s 
dedication  of  the  Essex  Harmony  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association,  although  not  one  of  the  charter  members.** 
The  Essex  Harmony  apparently  was  well  received  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Essex  Musical  Association,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  1802,  the  Essex  Harmony,  Part  II,  was  published.  This 
book  has  been  attributed  to  Kimball  and  Holyoke,  separately  and 
jointly,  due  primarily  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  title-page.**  It  seems 

55.  The  Constitution  of  the  Essex  Musical  Association  (Newburyport, 
Mass.,  1798),  title  page. 

56.  At  the  annual  meeting  and  concert  of  the  Essex  Musical  Association 
it  was  common  practice  to  have  a  sermon  delivered  by  a  leading  minister 
of  Essex  County.  The  objectives  of  the  society  are  nowhere  more  aptly 
put  than  in  the  sermon  delivered  by  Leonard  Woods,  A  Discourse  on 
Sacred  Music  Delivered  Before  the  Essex  Musical  Association  at  Their 
Annual  Meeting,  1804  (Salem,  1804). 

57.  Samuel  Holyoke,  The  Columbian  Repository  of  Sacred  Harmony 
(Exeter,  N.  H.,  1802?).  See  Willhide,  “Holyoke,”  p.  180  et  passim  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  this  volume. 

58.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  signed  the  “List  of  Subscribers” 
in  the  Columbian  Repository  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Essex  Musical 
Association,  but  is  not  among  the  charter  members  listed  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Constitution. 

59.  THE  ESSEX  HARMONY /PART  II  /  CONSISTING  OF  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  PIECES  BY  KIMBALL,  HOLYOKE  AND  OTHERS. 
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that  the  title-page  purposely  may  have  been  composed  as  it  was, 
in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  then  current  popularity  of  both  Kim¬ 
ball  and  Holyoke.  In  actuality,  the  book  was  a  compilation  by 
Joshua  Cushing,  publisher  and  amateur  musician  of  Salem.®®  Of 
the  more  than  thirty-five  composers  represented  in  the  collection, 
Madan,  with  six  compositions,  and  Kimball,  with  five  listed  in  the 
index,  are  represented  more  than  any  other  composers.  Handel 
and  Giardini  each  have  four,  and  Holyoke  has  three. 

Although  the  theoretical  introduction  in  the  Essex  Harmony  is 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  Rural  Harmony,  it  is  not  a  simple  re¬ 
writing  of  the  old  material,  but  actually  approaches  the  topics 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  This  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  Essex  Musical 
Association,  an  organization  which  Kimball  knew  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  musicians,  some  of  them  professionals — if  the  word  may 
be  applied  to  any  of  that  time — while  all  of  them  were  above 
average.  Apparently,  then,  expecting  the  book  to  be  used  mainly 
by  the  Association,  Kimball  omitted  the  more  basic  considerations 
which  he  had  included  in  his  earlier  work,  and  also  wrote,  this 
time,  for  a  musically  more  mature  mind. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  music  of  the  Essex  Harmony 
from  the  music  of  the  Rural  Harmony,  Aside  from  an  increase  in 
the  adroitness  with  which  he  handles  his  voice  leadings  and  har¬ 
monies,  the  most  important  difference  seems  to  be  Kimball’s  in¬ 
creased  awareness  of  the  expressiveness  which  can  be  written  into 
a  composition.  No  single  composition  in  the  Essex  Harmony  ap¬ 
proaches,  individually,  the  greatness  of  such  tunes  as  “Invitation” 
and  “Woburn”  in  the  Rural  Harmony.  Collectively,  however,  the 
Essex  Harmony  is  the  work  of  a  more  mature  musician  than  is 
the  Rural  Harmony. 

In  the  course  of  investigating  Kimball,  this  writer  has  pointed 
up  the  significance  of  a  bound  volume  of  manuscript  music  com¬ 
posed,  notated,  and  signed  by  Kimball  located  at  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute.  This  volume  is  dated  May  26,  1808,  at  Malden,  Massa- 

60.  Cushing  was  issued  a  copyright  December  25,  i8oa.  Grove’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Supplement,  p.  286,  confuses  this  with  Daniel  Bayley’s  Essex  Har¬ 
mony  published  in  Newburyport  between  1770  and  c.  1785.  There  was 
another  unrelated  Essex  Harmony  published  in  London  in  1777  by  John 
Arnold. 
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chusetts.**  It  contains  sixty-six  compositions,  only  two  of  them 
listed  previously. 

There  is  only  one  known  printed  reference  to  the  Manuscript 
Volume.  It  is  found  in  the  newspaper  article,  signed  “S.  N.  Y.,” 
mentioned  above. Where  the  author  of  the  article  obtained  his 
information  cannot  be  ascertained.  And,  even  though  he  possessed 
the  article,  Mr.  Dow  apparently  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Manuscript  Volume,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  his 
writings  about  Kimball  or  Topsfield.  In  a  letter  to  this  author 
dated  September  28,  1955,  Miss  Esther  Usher  stated  that  the 
Essex  Institute  had  no  record  of  the  acquisition  of  Kimball’s 
manuscript. 

Adding  to  the  mystery,  one  may  wonder  why  it  never  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  most  probable  reason  is  that,  by  1808,  the  works  of 
foreign  composers  were  becoming  very  popular,  and  Kimball 
neither  could  finance  it  himself  nor  find  anyone  to  back  its  pubh- 
cation.  Like  his  two  published  volumes,  this  work  shows  Kimball 
to  have  been  a  highly  gifted  man,  capable  in  every  way  of  han¬ 
dling  skillfully  the  tools  of  his  trade.  It  is  the  product  of  a  mind 
extremely  fertile  in  imagination,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  many 
devices  and  techniques  used.  But  these  devices  are  used,  not  as 
a  rough  apprentice  would  handle  them,  but  rather  as  a  skilled 
artisan — a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  art  and  its  tech¬ 
niques — would  use  them. 

The  Rural  Harmony,  Essex  Harmony,  Essex  Harmony,  Part  H, 
and  the  Manuscript  Volume  contain  all  of  Kimball’s  known  mu¬ 
sic.  There  are  no  indications  of  additional  compositions  in  any 
source. 

The  only  other  work  of  Kimball  now  known  is  his  own  poetic 
version  of  the  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  as  pubhshed  in  Belknap’s  collec¬ 
tion.®®  If  judgment  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this  one  Psalm, 
Kimball  was  a  poet  above  mediocrity.  In  some  respects  this  is 

6 1 .  Why  Kimball  was  at  Malden  remains  undetermined.  His  tune  “Mal¬ 
den”  was  published  some  fifteen  years  earlier  in  the  Rural  Harmony. 

62.  It  is  this  article,  completely  accurate  in  everything  which  has  been 
documented,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  when  discussing  Kimball’s  law 
training.  As  it  is  the  only  source  mentioning  the  Manuscript  Volume,  and 
is  unquestionably  accurate  concerning  it,  it  must  be  considered  accurate 
in  discussing  Kimball  as  a  lawyer. 

63.  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D.,  Sacred  Poetry  CBoston,  MDGCXCV  [stcl), 
p.  I  oof. 
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superior  to  many  of  the  versifications  by  Watts  and  the  Wesleys. 
Had  Belknap  not  thought  it  of  a  superior  quality,  it  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  that  he  would  have  used  it  in  his  eclectic  work,  “selected  from 
the  best  authors.”  In  his  collection,  there  are  three  other  versions 
of  the  same  Psalm;  one  by  Tate,  two  by  Watts.  Kimball  set  the 
first  verse  of  his  version  to  his  tune  “Stoneham.” 

It  is  said  that  Kimball  wrote  many  hymns  and  set  some  of 
them  to  music. It  also  is  claimed  that  he  made  occasional  con¬ 
tributions  in  both  prose  and  p>oetry  to  various  periodicals.®®  The 
most  tantalizing  claim  made  is  that,  at  his  death,  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  volume  of  poetry,  intending  it  for  publication.®® 

Circumstantial  evidence  partially  supports  these  claims.  For 
several  of  the  hymn  texts  used  by  Kimball  no  source  can  be  found. 
Thus,  knowing  that  he  did  write  poetry,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assign  to  his  authorship  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  hymns  for  which 
no  other  author  can  be  found.  In  addition,  it  would  seem  that  his 
obituary  notice,  written  within  a  week  after  his  death  on  July  24, 
1826,  would  be  accurate.  However,  no  literary  contributions  by 
Kimball  were  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  publications  which 
were  examined.  Assuming  the  article  is  true,  and  likewise  that  this 
writer’s  search  was  inclusive,  it  must  be  concluded  that  any  such 
contributions  were  made  either  anonymously  or  under  a  nom  de 
plume.  This  latter  device  must  be  considered  quite  probable,  as 
literary  contribution  over  a  pseudonym  was  then  in  vogue.®^  No 
evidence  of  any  kind  other  than  the  single  clipping  was  found 
substantiating  the  claim  that  Kimball  wrote  a  volume  of  poetry. 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  Kimball’s  possible  association 
with  the  Village  Harmony,  one  of  the  most  popular  tune-books  of 

64.  Bell,  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  473;  Cheney,  American  Singing  Book,  p. 
177;  .Metcalf,  American  Writers,  p.  iii;  and  THC,  XII,  96h,  all  say  that 
Kimball  wrote  poetry  (in  some  quantity)  and  contributed  to  Belknap’s 
collection,  which  Ritter,  Music  in  America,  p.  70,  mistakenly  calls  Bill¬ 
ings’  collection.  Metcalf  also  claims  he  set  some  of  these  hymns  to  his 
own  tunes. 

65.  Salem  Gazette,  August  i,  1826.  Obituary  Notice. 

66.  This  is  made  in  the  unidentified  newspaper  article,  signed  “S.  N. 
Y.,”  now  in  Dow’s  Manuscripts,  discussed  above. 

67.  It  is  conceivable,  but  rather  unlikely,  that  Jacob  Kimball  was  con¬ 
fused  in  the  mind  of  the  obituary  writer  with  Josiah  Kimball  (1802- 
1889),  also  a  resident  of  Essex  County,  who  is  known  to  have  contributed 
poetry  to  many  publications.  See  Sidney  Perley,  The  Poets  of  Essex  County 
(Salem,  1889),  p.  203.  In  Theodore  Baker,  A  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Musicians  (New  York,  1900),  p.  312,  Kimball’s  given  name  is  listed 
as  Josiah. 
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the  era.  It  appeared  in  several  editions  between  1795  and  1821, 
its  compiler  unknown.  Some  indications  are  that  Henry  Ranlet, 
the  publisher,  compiled  at  least  the  first  few  editions.®®  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  that  Kimball  edited  this  publication,  at  least 
beginning  with  the  fourth  edition.  Adequate  evidence  to  document 
this  belief  is  lacking,  but  circumstantial  evidence  strongly  sup- 
ports  it.  The  card  catalogue  at  the  Essex  Institute  lists  all  editions 
of  this  book  as  being  compiled  by  Kimball,  although  there  seems 
to  be  no  positive  verification  for  this.®® 

The  most  convincing  evidence  begins  with  an  advertisement  in 
the  fourth  edition,  signed  by  the  editor,  stating  that  a  “number  of 
tunes  are  added  to  this  Fourth  edition  .  .  .  some  of  which  are 
Original.”  Kimball  is  the  only  composer  with  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  tunes  in  this  edition.  In  the  second  edition, 
there  are  only  two  tunes  by  Kimball,’®  while  in  the  fourth,  there 
are  seventeen.  Examination  of  each  edition  after  the  fourth  shows 
that  Kimball  was  represented  by  more  tunes  than  any  other  com¬ 
poser.”  Another  fragment  of  evidence  is  that  the  introduction 
to  the  Village  Harmony  is  the  same  as  that  published  in  the  Rural 
Harmony. 

These  facts — that  Kimball  is  the  only  composer  represented  in 
the  fourth  edition  with  an  added  “number  of  tunes;”  that  many  of 
these  added  tunes  were  composed  by  the  editor;  and  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  known  Kimball  work  is  identical  to  this  introduc¬ 
tion — must  support  a  claim  for  Kimball  as  the  compiler  of  the 

68.  Louis  Pichicrri,  "Music  in  New  Hampshire  1623-1820”  (unpub¬ 
lished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Syracuse  University,  1956),  p.  283,  says:  "Ran¬ 
let  not  only  compiled  and  printed  the  first  seven  editions  of  The  Village 
Harmony,  but  was  also  responsible  for  publishing  other  tune-books  such 
as  Jacob  Kimball's  Rural  Harmony."  The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is 
incorrect. 

69.  Metcalf,  American  Writers,  p.  111,  says  that  there  is  a  pencilled 
notation  in  one  of  the  copies  at  the  Essex  Institute  which  attributes  author¬ 
ship  to  Kimball.  The  writer  did  not  locate  this  copy. 

70.  Mr.  Irving  Lowens,  in  a  personal  interview  August  29,  1955,  fur¬ 
nished  this  information,  as  the  writer  had  not  examined  the  second  edition. 

7 1 .  The  writer  examined  the  holdings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  which  are 
the  fourth  through  the  seventeenth  (revised)  editions,  except  for  the  ninth. 
There  is  no  known  copy  of  that  edition,  nor  of  the  first  and  third. 
The  Brown  University  Library  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  contains  a 
copy  of  the  second  ediUon.  There  are  at  least  four  extant  copies  of  the 
fourth  edition,  at  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Essex  Institute, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Huntington  Library. 
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Village  Harmony.  However,  as  with  other  things  mentioned 
above,  documentation  of  this  must  await  further  discoveries. 

And  further  discoveries  are  needed,  for  musicological  research 
in  early  American  music  has  been  grossly  neglected,  and  it  is  only 
through  such  research  that  our  heritage  of  American  music  may 
be  known.  For  we  do  have  an  inheritance  as  legatees  of  Kimball, 
Holyoke,  Holden,  Gram,  Billings,  Read,  and  the  numberless  other 
early  Americans  who  labored  in  the  related  fields  of  music.  There 
is  an  immense  treasure  of  music  by  these  men,  awaiting  only  per¬ 
sistent  hunting  to  be  discovered. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Kimball  will  become  better  known  to  pres¬ 
ent  day  musicians.  He  was  unique  as  a  product  of  his  time :  having 
been  born  into  a  solid,  middle-class,  laboring  family,  and  having 
been  providentially  endowed  with  above  average  intelligence,  he 
became  a  well-educated,  well-trained,  sensitive  artist — both  poet 
and  musician — possessing  every  promise  of  attaining  success.  But 
largely  because  of  his  time,  a  time  in  which  sacred  music  in  this 
country  was  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  from  Tate  and  Brady 
to  Mason  and  Bradbury;  and  also  because  of  his  own  failings, 
his  apparent  affinity  for  liquor  and  his  lack  of  business  acumen, 
Kimball  never  attained  the  eminence  for  which  he  was  endowed 
and  trained.  Great  success  eluded  him,  and  this  passage  aptly  may 
be  applied  to  him : 

Full  many  a  flow’r  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.^^ 

72.  Thomas  Gray,  An  elegy  wrote  in  a  country  church  yard  (London, 
Printed  for  R,  Dodsley  and  sold  by  M.  Cooper,  I75*)" 
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APPENDIX 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE’^ 

Richard  (1595?-! 675)  m.  ? 

1 — Richard  (1623?-?)  m.  Mary  ?  (?-?) 

^ — John  (i65o?-i72i?)  m.  Sarah  ?  (?-?) 

I 

1 — Richard  C1673-1753)  m.  Hannah  Dorman 

I  (1682-1748) 

I — Jacob  (1700-1787)  m.  Sarah  Hale  (1704-1787?) 

^ — Jacob  (1731-1810)  m.  Priscilla  Smith  (?-i792) 

— Benjamin  (1757-1775) 

— Mehitable  (1758-1790^ 

— Jacob  (1761-1826) 

— Priscilla  (1763-1792) 

— Anna  (1765-1789)  m.  John  Hood 

— Lucy  (1767-1790)  m.  Solomon  Perley 

—Lydia  (1770-1795) 

— David  (1772-1796) 

— Samuel  (1775-1775) 

— Benjamin  (1778-1817)  m.  Deborah  Esty 

73.  The  information  in  this  table  is  adapted  from  Leonard  A.  Morrison 
and  Stephen  P.  Sharpies,  History  of  the  Kimball  Family  in  America 
(Boston,  1897). 
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KNOWN  COPIES  OF  THE  RURAL  HARMONY’^ 

These  are  the  locations  of  all  known  copies  of  the  Rural  Har¬ 
mony:'’^ 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

British  Museum,  London,  England 

Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Case  Seminary,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts  (three  copies) 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  Illinois 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City,  New  York  (two  copies) 
Personal  Library  of  Irving  Lowens,  Hyattsville,  Maryland 
Personal  Library  of  Glenn  C.  Wilcox,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Topsfield  Historical  Society,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

74.  The  author’s  research  was  supplemented  with  information  from  a 
personal  letter  by  Allen  Britton,  March  21,  i9S5,  and  from  an  interview 
with  Irving  Lowens,  August  29,  1955. 

75.  Shipton,  American  Bibliography,  XIII,  #37732,  includes  two  other 
locations,  neither  of  them  verified  by  Britton,  Lowens,  or  this  writer: 
American  Congregational  Society,  Boston,  and  the  New  York  State  Library, 
Albany.  In  other  information  this  entry  is  only  partially  correct. 
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KNOWN  COPIES  OF  THE  ESSEX  HARMONY” 

These  are  the  locations  of  all  known  copies  of  the  Essex  Harmony: 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Congregational  Library,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts  (three  copies) 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Newberry  Library’,  Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  State  Historical  Society,  Albany,  New  York 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City,  New  York,  (two 
copies) 

Personal  Library  of  Glenn  C.  Wilcox,  Los  Angeles,  California 
(two  copies) 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

76.  Dr.  Britton’s  letter  of  March  ai,  1955,  helped  complete  this  list. 
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Abbott,  William,  142,  146,  148, 
150 

Abolitionism,  37,  39,  334,  341, 
346;  and  Boston  merchants,  40 
Abott,  Stephen,  173 
Active,  ship,  103 
Adam  and  Eve,  282-296  passim 
Adams,  Abigail,  6on 
Adams,  Henry,  loi 
Adams,  John,  6-12,  19,  24,  57- 
68  passim,  322,  324 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  338,  view  of 
Jefferson,  3 ion 

Adams,  Raymond,  “Hawthorne 
and  A  Glimpse  of  Walden,’’ 
191-193 

Adams,  Richard  P.,  28 2n 
Adams,  Samuel,  57,  58 
Adet,  Charles,  6 in 
Admiralty  courts,  98 
Aeschylus,  264 
Agriculture,  320 
Ainsworth,  Catherine,  238n 
Alcott,  Bronson,  258,  268 
Alden,  John,  149 
Alden,  Katherine,  Miss,  149 
Alden,  Priscilla,  149 
Alger,  Horatio,  70 
Algiers,  27 

“Alice  Doanc,"  2 17-2 19  passim; 

analysis  of,  220-222 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  13,  83 
Aliens,  bill  concerning,  83 
Allen,  Richard,  148 
Allen,  Walter  Defriez,  142,  150 
Allen,  Walter  Defriez,  Mrs.,  142 
Allingham,  J.  T.,  247 
Allston,  Washington,  269,  274- 

275 

Almshouse,  Topsfield,  366 
Alton  Bay,  N.  H.,  156 
America,  70;  European  colonies 
in,  82 

America,  ship,  6-7,  I3n,  14,  18, 
26,  31,  86-87,  103,  104,  io8n- 
109,  inn,  112-114,  305 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  360 

“American  Amateurs,’’  249,  250 
American  Antiquarian  Society, 
361,  374",  377.  378 
American  Congregational  Society, 
377n 

American  lighthouses,  8  3 


American  Magazine  of  Useful  and 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  186, 
300 

American  Notebooks,  edited  by 
Sophia  Hawthorne,  235-236, 
261,  277-281 

American  Party.  See  Know- 
Nothing  Party 

American  Revolution,  58,  62-63, 
76,  133W.  3”.  317.  322.  357; 
Beverly  families  in,  122;  Bev¬ 
erly’s  seacoast  defenses,  119- 
131  passim 

American  Scholar,  227 
American  Sketches,  222 
American  System,  340 
Ames,  Fisher,  3,  3i3n,  3i8n, 
325« 

Ammunition,  131;  shortage  of  in 
Beverly,  124;  shortage  of  in 
Continental  Army,  120 
Amsterdam,  65 
Andover,  Mass.,  363 
Andrews,  Ebenezer  T.,  368 
Andrews,  Ferdinand,  218 
Andrews,  Samuel,  173 
Andrews,  William,  356 
Androscoggin  River,  2 1 1 
Anglo-American  relations,  4,  25- 
27,  58,  62,  74,  96-103,  105; 
depradations  of  American  com¬ 
merce,  104,  106,  107,  115- 
116.  See  also  Jay  Treaty 
.\nti-British  sentiment.  See  Anglo- 
American  relations 
Anti-federalist,  8;  in  Salem,  9 
Anti-French  sentiment.  See  Fran- 
co-American  relations 
Anti-slavery  movement,  38,  39-40, 
43.  See  also  Abolitionism 
Appleton,  John,  42,  43n 
Apthorp,  Leonard,  215,  221 
Arbor,  Walter  Allen  Memorial, 
142-143,  144,  148 
Archangel,  117 
Archer,  George,  32 
Archer,  Jonathan,  200 
Archer,  Samuel  H.,  306 
Architecture,  1 37;  of  Walter  Allen 
Memorial  Arbor,  142-143;  of 
Hawthorne  birthplace,  196- 
204  passim;  of  Witch  House, 

133 

Aristocracy,  in  Salem,  13-16,  29- 
36 
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Army,  Continental,  120,  125, 

126-127,  129 
Arnold,  John,  37 in 
Artillery,  coastal,  in  American 
Revolution,  122 
Ashton,  Jacob,  Syn 
Asquam  House,  156 
Atlanta  Daily  Examiner,  56 
Atlantic  Monthly,  278 
Attorney  General,  18,  88;  Jere¬ 
miah  Black,  55-56;  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  343;  of  U.  S.,  343 
Ayer,  Joseph  Cullen,  Jr.,  156 

Badger,  George,  Sen.,  41 
Baker,  H.,  307 
Baker’s  Island,  179 
Ballou,  Frank,  Mrs.,  146,  148 
Ballou,  James,  142,  146 
Baltimore,  87 
Bancroft,  George,  257 
Bank  bill,  340 
Banking,  in  Salem,  30 
Bank  veto,  337-338 
Barbados,  1 2on 
Barbary  war,  26-27 
Barnard,  Thomas,  Rev.,  330 
Barnard,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Rev.,  149 
Barnetts  Point,  126 
Bartlett,  Sidney,  Forum,  quoted, 
4on 

Bartlett,  William,  i24-i25n 
Bartlett’s  W’harf,  127 
Barton,  J.  W.,  254 
Barton  Square  Church,  Salem, 
149 

Batavia,  Indonesia,  106 
Batchelder,  Samuel  H.,  Mrs.,  146 
Batchclder,  Samuel,  Mrs.,  143 
Butteries,  in  Beverly  harbor,  126 
Bayley,  Daniel,  37 in 
Bay  of  Naples,  329 
Beachy  Head,  97 
Beard,  Charles  A.,  ion 
Beauties  of  the  Spectator,  304 
Beckett,  Retire,  90 
Beckford,  Ebenezer,  19 
Bedny,  Aunt,  153,  154 
Bedny,  Eliza,  153 
Belisarius,  ship,  6-7,  14,  26,  86- 
87,  109,  ii2n 
Belknap,  Jeremy,  372 
Bell,  John,  351 
Bengal,  1 1 3 

Bentley,  William,  5-6,  7n,  15-16, 
24.  33,  34«,  35,  83,  86n,  93n, 
96n,  loi,  io2n,  io3n,  ii5n, 
329,  359-363;  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  88, 


Bentley,  William,  continued 
1 18;  comments  on  Salem 
houses,  196;  editor,  9n,  89,  149 
Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  350 
Benton,  Thomas  and  Jesse,  73 
Berkshires,  237,  279 
Berman,  \lilton,  rev.  of  Pannill’s 
The  Religious  Faith  of  John 
Fiske,  166-167 
Betts,  Ernest,  150 
Betts,  Ernest,  Mrs.,  148 
Betts,  Ruth,  150 

Beverly,  12,  I27n,  173;  Glover’s 
property  in,  120;  Harbor,  119, 
122,  123;  political  sentiment  in 
Revolution,  119;  population  of 
(1770’s),  119;  possible  objec¬ 
tive  for  British  attack,  123- 
125;  privateering  port,  131; 
selectmen  of  petition  for  de¬ 
fense,  129;  and  Washington’s 
fleet  in,  119-131  passim 
Beverly  Town  Records,  quoted, 
I22n 

“Beverly’s  Seacoast  Defenses  Dur¬ 
ing  .the  Revolutionary  War,”  by 
George  A.  Billias,  119-131 
Bey  of  Algiers,  27 
Bible,  quoted,  142,  145 
Bigg,  William  Redmore,  331 
Billias,  George  A.,  “Beverly’s  Sea- 
coast  Defenses  During  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,”  1 1 9-1 3 1 
Billings,  William,  368,  375 
Bills  of  Exchange,  in 
Binney,  Horace^  43 
Biography,  American  historical, 
69-75  passim 
Birney,  James,  341 
Black,  Jeremiah,  55-56 
Blacklist,  use  of,  31 
Blithedale  Romance,  222 
Blockades,  96,  106,  113;  French 
around  Santo  Domingo,  84-85 
Bombay,  W.  India,  105,  107 
Bonds,  88;  for  American  vessels 
going  to  Santo  Domingo,  85 
Booth,  lunius  Brutus,  254 
Bordeaux,  France,  2,  4,  I4n,  82, 
87,  III 

Boston,  I,  10,  24,  40,  44,  56,  67, 
76-78,  9in,  94,  100,  120-121, 
125,  149,  156,  249,  262,  270- 
275.  299-300,  329.  33*.  338- 
339;  political  situation  in 
(1804),  89;  port  of  closes 
(1774).  ”9 
Boston  .Athenaeum,  280 
Boston  corps,  248 
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Boston  Courier,  56  Brown,  Moses,  1 22-1 24,  i27n. 


Boston  Customs  House,  188,  257, 
301,  303 

Boston  Directory,  361 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad  station 
(Salem),  137,  139 
Boston  Public  Library,  377,  378 
Bourbon,  4,  105,  no,  112,  113 
Bowditch  house,  133,  136 
Bowdoin  College,  174,  180,  181, 
205-228,  244,  249,  260,  298- 
299,  304.  307-308,  378 
Bowdoin,  James,  359-360 
Bowdoin  Port-Folio,  304 
Bowen,  Ashley,  12 in 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  140 
Brace,  James,  104 
Bradley,  Lucy  Ann,  Mrs.,  243 
Bradley,  Rebwca,  150 

Brady, - ,  375 

Brattle  Street  Church,  367 

Bray,  - ,  107 

Brazier,  Mr.,  248 
Brewster,  David,  146 
Brewster,  Elder,  149 
Bridge,  Charlestown  to  Boston,  91; 

over  South  River,  90-91,  95 
Bridge,  Horatio,  181,  211,  214, 
216-217,  232,  234,  239,  256, 
261-262;  Hawthorne’s  duel, 

235-237 

Bristol,  R.  L,  332-333 
British  Army.  See  British  troops  in 
America 

British  East  India  Company,  105, 
107,  109 

British  East  Indies,  5 
British  India,  113-114 
British  Museum,  377 
British  powder  brigs,  121 
British  troops  in  America,  120, 
126;  at  North  Bridge,  149;  use 
of  against  American  ports,  124 
British  West  Indies,  105,  115, 
ii6n 

Britton,  Allen,  377n,  378n 

Brock,  - ,  333 

"Broken  Heart,”  216 
Broken  voyage,  doctrine  of  and 
Salem  shipping,  97-98 
Brook  Farm,  188 
Brookline,  272 
Brothels  of  Boston,  94n 
Broughton,  Nicholson,  i23n 
Brown,  Beatrice,  Mrs.,  142,  147 
Brown,  Benjamin,  173 
Brown,  Frederick,  Mr.  and  Mrs., 
248,  249 

Brown,  Marian,  146 


I28k 

Brown  University,  374M,  377-378 
Brown,  William,  2711 
Brutus,  ship,  27,  30 
Buchanan,  James,  54-55,  349, 

350 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  357 
Burgess,  John  W.,  355 
Burns,  Abbie,  150 
Burns,  Jeremiah,  146,  148 
Burns,  Mary  Ann,  150 
Burns,  W’illiam  R.,  146 
Burns,  William  R.,  Jr.,  Mrs.,  148 
Burr,  Aaron,  20;  biography  of, 
70 

Bye,  Andrew,  146 

Cabinet,  U.  S.,  57,  60-61,  64,  67 
Cabot,  George,  60-61,  96,  323M 
Cadet,  brigantine,  i 
Calcutta,  4,  5,  16,  105,  1 13,  1 14 
Caldwell,  James  H.,  254 
Calvinism,  319 
Calyo,  Nicolina  V.,  329 
C.nmbridge,  Mass.,  156 
Cambridge  Garden  Club,  147 
Campbell,  John  A.,  Justice,  38,  41 
Canada,  100,  ii^n 
Cannon,  124,  i2$n,  126,  130- 
131;  proposed  for  Beverly  de¬ 
fenses,  122.  See  also  Artillery; 
Firearms 

Canterbury,  England,  70 

Canterbury,  N.  H.,  183 

Canton,  China,  i,  332 

Cape  Ann,  123 

Cape  Cod,  3on,  121 

Cape  of  G<x)d  Hope,  13,  103,  106, 

114.  117 

Cape  Trafalgar,  96,  98 
Cardozo,  Benjamin  N.,  "Selected 
Writinfts  of  Benjamin  Nathan 
Cardozo,”  quoted,  39W 
Cargoes,  captured  from  British 
(1776),  1 21;  condemnation  of, 
107;  in  East  Indies  trade,  108- 
118.  See  also  Exports  and  Im¬ 
ports 

Caribbean  Islands,  78 
Carlton,  Mrs.  (widow),  89 
Carlton,  William,  24*1,  28n,  35n,‘ 
death  of,  89;  Republican  editor, 
8-10 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  342 
Came,  Jonathan,  i 
Carroll,  William  T.,  44-46,  48 
Case  Seminary,  377 
Cass,  Lewis,  346 
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Cates’  garden,  138 
Catholics  in  Salem,  149 
Catron,  John,  Justice,  38 
Caucus,  town,  34-36.  See  also 
elections 

Ceares.  See  Ceres 
Center  Harbor,  N.  H.,  156 
Ceres,  brig,  152,  155 
Channing,  Mary,  269,  273 
Channing,  Walter,  Dr.,  272 
Channing,  William,  258,  269, 

174 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  319 
Charleston  Jockey  Club,  23 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  9in,  130, 

344 

Chamock,  H.  C.,  248 
du  Chitelet,  M.,  74 
du  ChAtelet,  Mme,  74 
Chebacco.  See  Essex 
Chesapeake,  frigate,  1 1 6 
Chesapeake-Shannon  fight,  260 
Chestnut  Street,  16 
Chicago  Law  Club,  56 
Chimney,  202 
China  ^a,  141 
Chintz,  1 14 
Choate  family,  336 
Choate,  Rufus,  birth  of,  336;  and 
Compromise  of  1850,  345-346; 
in  Congress,  337-338;  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  Union  Party,  351- 
352;  courage  of,  350;  and  de¬ 
fense  of  manufacturing,  342; 
and  Democrats,  348,  350;  edu¬ 
cation  of,  336;  and  Election  of 
1844,  341;  and  Election  of 
1848,  344-345;  and  Election 
of  1856,  349-350;  and  foreign 
policy,  342;  and  General  Court, 
337;  and  Jackson,  337-338; 
and  Know-Nothing  Party,  349; 
law  practice  of,  336-337,  338- 
339>  343;  leaves  the  ^nate, 
341;  and  Lincoln,  352;  and  the 
Masons,  338;  and  Mass.  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  (1853), 
348;  and  Mexican  War,  345; 
moves  to  Boston,  338-339;  and 
offers  of  high  appointment, 
343;  oratory  of,  336,  339,  344; 
political  principles  of  summar¬ 
ized,  353-355;  as  a  political 
thinker,  334,  342-355  passim: 
and  public  lectures,  343;  and 
Republican  Party,  349,  350; 
resigns  from  House,  338;  in 
Senate,  339-341;  as  a  senator 
evaluated,  341-342;  and 


Choate,  Rufus,  continued 

slavery,  334-335,  34°,  34 

345,  346;  and  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  340-341;  and  tariff, 
337,  340:  and  Unionism,  346- 
347,  350-351;  and  Webster, 
336,  337,  339-340,  344,  347; 
and  Whig  Party,  334-355  pas¬ 
sim 

Choate,  Washington,  336 
Chocorua,  157 
Christianity,  319 
Cicero,  304 

Cilley,  Jonathan,  214,  231-232, 
236,  240 
Civil  War,  335 

Clam  Shell  of  South  Sea,  14 1, 
144.  147 

Clapp,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  253 
Clark,  Guy,  144,  145-146 
Clark,  Stephen,  180 
Clark,  William  Bell,  I23n 
Clarke,  Sarah,  273 
Clauder,  Anna  C.,  96n 
Clay,  Henry,  340,  341,  346 
Cleavelapd,  Nehemiah,  364,  365 
Cloyse,  Goody,  289 
Coalitionists,  in  Mass.  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  (1853),  348 
Cod,  78 

Coffee,  4-5,  84,  87,  106,  108, 

1 14;  Crowninshield  trade  in, 
110-113 

Coggin,  Elizabeth,  Miss,  142 
Cogswell  estate,  90 
Cohen,  B.  Bernard,  “Hawthorne 
at  the  Essex  Institute,”  297; 
“Paradise  Lost”  and  ‘Toung 
Goodman  Brown,”  282 
Cole,  Alfred  D.,  Mrs.,  143 
Coleman,  Henry,  Rev.,  149 
Colonial  architecture,  Hawthorne’s 
birthplace,  196-204 
Colonization,  356 
Columbia  University  Press,  280, 
281 

Columbian  Centinel,  67 
Columbian  Chronicle  of  Boston, 
10,  97n 

Columbian  Repository,  370 
Commencement  at  Bowdoin,  227- 
228 

Commerce.  See  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce 

Commercial  restriction,  22n 
Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,  81,  82n 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
100 
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Committees  of  Correspondence, 
Beverly,  1 24-1 31  passim 
Committees  of  Safety,  Beverly, 
126,  130;  Salem,  122 
Compromise  of  1850,  345-346 
Compromise  Tariff  of  1833,  337 
Conant,  William,  365n 
Concord,  Mass.,  149,  279,  301 
Concord,  ship,  86-87,  1*5 

"Confessions  of  a  Country  School¬ 
master,”  210,  221 
Congress,  Continental,  20,  58, 

64,  78,  120,  125 
Congress,  U.  S.,  56,  82,  85,  99, 
loi,  117,  118;  of  1803,  80; 
of  1806,  98;  power  of,  41 
Congressional  privilege,  dispute 
over,  231 
Connecticut,  64 
Conservatism,  334-355  passim 
Constitution,  Federal  347;  and 
Louisiana  Purchase,  81 
Constitution,  frigate,  329 
Constitutional  Convention,  Feder¬ 
al  58,  64;  Mass.,  of  1853,  348 
Constitutional  Union  party,  351- 

352 

Continuous  voyage,  106;  doctrine 
of  and  Salem  shipping,  98 
Contraband,  8 in,  106 
Convention  of  1800  with  France, 
i2n 

Cooper,  Samuel,  360 
Comi,  Michele  Felice,  arrival  in 
Salem  of,  328;  departure  from 
Salem,  331;  and  Derby’s  Oak 
Hill,  330;  and  Lindall-Barnard- 
Andrews  House,  330-331; 
method  used  by,  330;  painting 
of  Bay  of  Naples,  329-330, 
332;  painting  in  Dorr  house, 
33**332;  painting  in  “The 
Mount,"  332-333;  painting  of 
Naval  Engagements  of  War  of 
1812,  331;  painting  of  Paul 
and  Virginia,  333;  painting  of 
Saturday  Evening  and  Sunday 
Morning,  330-331;  painting  of 
Siege  of  Tripoli,  329;  receipted 
bills  of,  332;  and  silhouette 
cutting,  331 
Cotton,  4,  1 14 
"Country  Lovers,”  222 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  25 
Court  House,  in  Salem,  18,  35, 
94 

Cousin  collection  of  photographs, 
*33 

Cowell,  Capt.,  77-78 


Crocker,  U.  Haskell,  i2in 
Crosby,  Arthur,  146 
Crosby,  Brian,  146 
Crowninshield,  Ben.  See  Crownin- 
shield,  Beniamin  W. 
Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W.,  2, 
3,  I3n,  16,  lyn,  i8n,  28n, 
35n,  36n,  Syn,  92,  103,  io8n, 
II2H,  117,  337 

Crowninshield,  Elizabeth  Board- 
man,  232,  232n 

Crowninshield,  George,  ]r.,  2,  3, 
28m,  35M,  103,  117 
Crowninshield,  George,  Sr.,  2,  ii, 
i6m,  17,  29,  30M,  32-33,  87M, 
88,  94-95,  *  *0,  1 17 
Crowninshield,  George  (3rd),  *55 
Crowninshield,  Hannah,  Mrs.,  9 
Crowninshield,  Jacob,  2,  3,  4,  5n, 
6,  ign,  20,  2in,  22n;  and 
banks,  30;  death  of,  117-118; 
hatred  of  Great  Britain,  loi- 
103,  105,  115-116;  mariner, 
16,  103;  newspaper  owner,  89; 
offered  post  as  Secretary  of 
Navy,  88;  political  career  of, 
8-13,  23-29,  32-36,  80-118 
passim;  report  on  American 
trade,  105,  106,  io9n 
Crowninshield,  John,  2,  4,  i4n, 
i6n-i8n,  2on-2in,  24n,  3on, 
33M>  35n>  36n,  82,  9on-9in, 
94>  97*>>  io9n-ii3n,  115M, 

117 

Crowninshield,  Mrs.,  178 
Crowninshield,  Richard,  2,  4n, 
6,  I4n,  i6n,  18,  19M,  20,  2in, 
28m,  30,  32,  33M-35M,  82n, 
84n-85n,  87,  gon-gin,  g4n, 
97,  io3n-io4n,  io8m,  109- 
iio,  iiin-ii3n,  ii5«,  **7 
Crowninshield,  Richard,  Jr.,  155 
Crowninshield,  Sally  Gardner,  1 1 7 
Crowninshield  family,  Anglo- 
phobes,  5;  attitude  toward 
Louisiana  Purchase,  81-82; 
economic  holdings,  13-14;  feud 
with  Derby  family,  (1799- 
1801),  17-18;  (1802-1803), 
29-36;  (1805-1806),  89-96; 

Francophiles,  4-5;  lands  owned 
in  Salem,  90-92;  lawsuit  of 
1803,  29;  and  neutral  rights  in 
Napoleonic  Wars,  97-103;  po¬ 
litical  domination  of  in  Salem, 
95;  political  views,  5-13,  18- 
29.  34-)6;  trade  with  East 
Indies,  86;  wharf,  *7-18,  29, 

3*.  33.  9*.  92-93.  ***«•  See 
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Crowninshicld  family,  continued 
also  India  Wharf 
“The  Crowninshields  of  Salem, 
1800-1808,”  by  William  T. 
Whitney,  1-36,  79-118 
Crowley,  Reginald,  146 
Cuba,  318 

Cummings,  Abbott  Lowell,  “Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne’s  Birthplace: 
An  Architectural  Study,”  196- 
204 

Cummins,  David,  Judge,  336-337 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  328 
Currency,  of  India,  5n,  no,  in 
Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  Justice,  37- 
56  passim;  controversy  with 
Taney,  43-54;  papers  in  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  49;  reason 
for  dissent  in  Dred  Scott,  40-41 
Curtis,  B.  R.,  Mrs.,  41 
Curtis,  Charles  P.,  46-47,  49 

Cushing,  - ,  28« 

Cushing,  Caleb,  337 
Cushing,  Joshua,  371 
Cushing,  Thomas,  368-369 
Cutler,  Mannasseh,  83 

Dado,  330 
Dana,  Charles,  64 
Dana,  Samuel  W.,  86 
Dane,  Nathan,  ion 
Daniel,  Peter  V.,  Justice,  38, 
46n,  49 
Dante,  264 

Danvers,  12,  24,  84,  I27n,  361, 
362 

Daphne,  British  ship-of-war,  25 
Dartmouth  College,  336 
Dartmouth  College  Case,  336 
Davie-Ellsworth-Murray  commis¬ 
sion  to  France,  9 
Davie,  William  R.,  commission  to 
France,  9 

Day,  Margaret,  I52n 
Deane,  Gorham,  223 
Declaration  of  Independence,  322 
Dedham,  Mass.,  275 
Dee,  Robert,  146,  150 
Dee,  Robert,  Mrs.,  148 
Dee,  Sally  and  4  children,  150 
Deism,  2,  ii 

Democratic  Party,  345,  348,  349, 
350 

Democratic  Party  (Jacksonian), 
39.  42.  73.  240-241,  334, 
337*338,  340,  350,  354 
Democratic  Review,  See  United 
States  Ma/iazine  and  Democrat¬ 
ic  Review 


Denny,  Miss,  253 
Derby,  Flias  Hasket  (1739-1799), 
I,  2,  13,  15-17,  93.  94.  103, 
io8n,  328,  330;  death  of,  14; 
division  of  estate,  93 
Derby,  Flias  Hasket,  Jr.,  (1766- 
1826),  18,  30-34,  80,  94 
Derby,  Elizabeth  Crowninshield, 

17 

Derby  family,  14,  84,  328;  de¬ 
cline  of,  94;  economic  holdings, 
1-2,  13-14;  exodus  of  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  94;  feud  with  Crownin¬ 
shields,  (1799-1801),  17-18; 
(1802-1803),  29-36;  (1805- 
1806),  89-96;  lands  owned  in 
Salem,  90-91;  litigation  with 
Crowninshields,  29;  proposal  to 
build  bridge  across  South  River, 
90;  scandal  in,  93;  wharf,  17- 
18,  29.  See  also  Derby  Wharf 
Derby,  Hasket,  90,  92-95 
Derby,  Hersey,  15,  79M,  90 
Derby,  Samuel  G.,  90 
Derby  Wharf,  17,  29,  90,  92, 
93*1,  See  also  Derby  family 

Dessalines,  - ,  84,  320-321 

Deusen,  Glyndon  Van,  71 
“The  Eievil  in  Manuscript,”  210 
DeWolf,  James,  333 
Dexter,  Franklin,  274 
Dexter,  Samuel,  93 
Dexter,  Timothy,  93M 

Dickinson,  - ,  346 

Dike,  John,  212 
Dike,  Priscilla,  244n 
Disorganizers,  2,  8,  32 
Divorces,  Nathaniel  West,  93 
Dodge,  George,  173 
Dodge,  John,  io5n 
Dodge,  Josiah,  173 
Doren,  Carl  Van,  73 
Dorr,  Sullivan,  329 
Double  voyage,  in  Sumatra  trade, 
I54« 

Doughty,  Thomas,  269,  273 
Douglas,  or,  the  Noble  Shepherd, 
250,  251.  253 
Douglas,  Stephen,  347 
Dow,  George  F.,  36411,  372 
Drawback,  17,  82n,  83 
Dream  sequence  in  “Young  Good¬ 
man  Brown,”  283-286 
Dred  Scott  Case,  37-56  passim 
Drinking,  365-366 
Drury,  Dan,  77 

Duel,  between  Jonathan  Cilley 
and  William  Graves,  231-232, 
236 


Duelling,  229-242  passim 
Duff,  John  R.,  Mrs.,  254 

Dufour,  - ,  329-330,  333 

Dunlap,  William,  246 
Dunning  family,  of  Brunswick, 
Me.,  2 1  on 

Duties,  British,  83,  115;  foreign 
vessels  for  support  of  American 
lighthouses,  83:  French  and 
Spanish  vessels  in  New  Orleans, 
81;  tonnage  by  Britain,  115; 
tonnage  by  U.  S.,  115 
Dykes,  Mr.,  248 

Fames,  - ,  271 

Earl  of  Dartmouth,  I24n 
East  Church,  in  Salem,  16,  35, 

1 18,  149,  362 

East  India  Marine  Society,  i,  14 
East  Indies,  1,  17,  31,  86,  87, 
too,  1 1 3,  114;  Crowninshield 
trade  with,  103-118.  See  also 
British  East  Indies 
Ebert,  Michael,  140 
Ebert,  Virginia,  150 
Edict  of  Lnuis  XIV,  85 
“Editing  the  American  Note¬ 
books,”  by  Randall  Stewart, 
277-281 

Education,  religious,  138,  147 
Edward  K.  Perry  Co.,  331 
Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  115 
Eldredge,  Ellen  Willis,  71 
Eldrcdge,  Sara  Payson  Willis.  See 
Fanny  Fern 

Elections,  Caucus  meetings,  20- 
22.  See  also  Caucus;  Congres¬ 
sional  (1802),  24-28:  Essex 
Middle  District  Congressman, 
9;  National,  of  1800,  ii;  of 

1802,  22;  of  1804,  80,  83;  of 
1806,  94-95;  of  1840,  339;  of 
1844,  341;  of  1848,  345;  of 
1856,  349;  political  festivals, 
20-22;  special  for  Essex  County 
Middle  District,  (Aug.  1800), 
9-10;  Spoils  system,  20-22.  See 
also  Spoils  system;  State,  of 
April  1800,  8;  of  May  1801, 
19;  of  April  1802,  23-24;  of 

1803,  35,  79;  of  1805,  89-90. 
See  also  Salem 

Eliot,  Ephraim,  358,  365 
Eliot,  T.  S.,  280 

"Elizabeth  Peabody  on  Haw¬ 
thorne,”  by  Norman  Holmes 
Pearson,  256-276 
Elizabeth,  ship,  356 
Elliot,  Richard,  146 


Ellsworth,  Oliver,  commission  to 
France,  9 

Embargo  Act,  2,  102,  104,  no, 

1 14,  1 1 5,  1 16;  and  Crownin- 
shields,  98-103;  repeal  of,  3, 
117;  and  Salem,  98-99 
“Emerson  in  Salem,  1849,”  by 
Ralph  L.  Rusk,  1 94-1 95 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  169,  194, 
207,  227,  258,  280;  attitude 
toward  Hawthorne,  195;  lec¬ 
tures  in  Salem,  1 94-1 95 
Endicott,  Alice,  Miss,  142 
Endicott,  William  Crowninshield, 
5M 

England,  120 

Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  156 
Essex,  frigate,  7 
Essex,  Mass.,  336 
Essex  Bank,  30 
Essex  case,  98,  99,  104,  113 
Essex  Coffee  House,  245,  249, 
250 

Essex  County,  i,  23,  36,  122, 
127,  370;  Beverly  port,  121; 
Eighth  regiment  of,  129;  Elec¬ 
tion  of  Middle  District  Con¬ 
gressman  (1802),  24-25,  28; 
Special  election  for  Middle  Dis¬ 
trict  Congressman,  9;  vote  in 
national  election  (1800),  12 
Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  30 
Essex  fund,  26 

Essex  Harmony,  368-370,  372, 
378 

Essex  Harmony,  Part  11,  370-371 
Essex  Institute,  133,  135,  142, 
160,  169-170,  244,  297,  303, 
331.  371.  372.  374,  377,  378; 
sample  of  rock  salt  in,  8311 
Essex  Junto,  2-3,  9-10,  24,  25, 
60 

Essex  Musical  Association,  369- 
370.  371 

Essex  South  District,  337 
European  colonies  in  America, 
82 

Evans,  Bertrand,  251 
Evarts,  William,  349 
Everett,  Edward,  335,  347,  351* 
352 

Exhibition,  at  Bowdoin  College, 
208-210 

“Exhilarating  Gas,”  24911 
Exports,  104,  105;  Crowninshield 
to  Santo  Domingo,  87;  from 
New  Orleans,  8211;  record  set 
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Exports,  continued 

(1807),  96;  specie  to  East  In- 
dies,  5 

Fairbum,  William  A.,  Merchant 
Sail,  rev.,  165-166 
Falmouth,  Maine,  1 24 
Fame,  ship,  33W,  Syn,  117 
Faneuil  Hall,  340,  345 
Fanshawe,  iSi,  217-220,  254, 
261;  analysis  of,  222-225 
Farley,  John,  Jr.,  146 

Farrington,  - ,  362 

Farwell,  Martha  Allen,  148 
Farwell,  Willard,  150 
Federalist  attack  on  Jefferson,  309- 
310 

Federalist  Paper,  348 
Federalist  Party,  2,  7-10,  16,  18- 
25,  28-36,  57,  59-61,  63-64, 
66-67,  81-86,  88-89,  9t,  93- 
95,  101,  117-118,  309;  Adams 
Federalist,  1 1 ;  attitude  toward 
Napoleonic  War  and  Embargo, 
97-99:  Federal  Republican,  79; 
Hamiltonian  Federalists,  13; 
leaders  in  Salem,  15;  political 
patronage  in  Salem,  20-21; 
Republican  Federalist,  12.  See 
also  Pickering,  Timothy;  Salem 
Fellowship  hours.  See  First 
Church,  Salem 
Fellows,  Joseph  E.,  150 
Fellows,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  140,  146 
Felton,  Cornelius,  259,  263 
Fern,  Fanny,  70-71;  Fern  Leaves 
from  Fanny’s  Portfolio,  70 
Fessenden,  Thomas  Green,  187, 
222 

Fields,  James  T.,  217,  234n,  236, 
256,  278 

Fillmore,  Millard,  55-56,  349 
Firearms,  131;  in  Beverly’s  de¬ 
fenses,  123;  of  Glover’s  regi¬ 
ment,  128 
Fireplace,  201,  202 
First  Church,  Salem,  1 32-1 50 
passim:  Christmas  Tree,  135; 
Christmas  Tree  Corner,  138; 
Christmas  Window,  135;  In¬ 
ward  Norris  as  minister  of, 
142;  Fellowship  hours,  134; 
Fellowship  table,  144-145,  146; 
Parish  House,  133,  135,  143, 
148;  partial  list  of  members, 
146;  Pussy  Willow  Corner, 
138-139,  142,  147;  Strawberry 
Festival,  148;  Sunday  school 
classes,  134,  139;  traditions  of 


First  Church,  continued 

parish,  149:  Twelfth  Night 
ceremony,  144 

First  Steps  to  the  Study  of  History, 
268 

Fish,  1 1 6n 

Fisher,  Clara,  254 

Fishing,  76-78;  in  Beverly,  119 

Flaxman,  - ,  263,  264 

Floan,  Howard  R.,  The  South  in 
Northern  Eyes,  rev.,  159-160 
Florida,  81,  318,  340 
Flour,  82,  III 

Flower,  Milton,  Professor,  yon 
Flowers,  in  Garden  project  of 
First  Church,  1 32-1 50  passim 
Foley,  Daniel  J.,  I33n,  147 
Foote,  Caleb,  346 
Foote,  Caleb,  Mrs.,  259,  265 
Force  Bill,  337 
Ford,  Rodney,  146 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Sen¬ 
ate),  340 

“Forgotten  Link,  The:  Newbury- 
port’s  James  Parton,"  by  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  69-75 
Forrest,  Edwin,  251,  254 
Forrester,  Simon,  203 
Forrester,  Simon,  Mrs.,  173,  178 
Fortifications,  in  Beverly  harbor, 
123-1 31;  Tuck’s  Point,  125- 
126;  Woodberry’s  Point,  123 
Fort  Marlborough,  Sumatra,  109 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  159 
Foster,  James  H.,  330 
Foster  family,  122 
Framingham,  Mass.,  130 
France,  81,  107,  116;  goes  to 
war  with  Britain  (1803),  96 
Franco- American  relations,  ii, 
57-58  passim,  84-85,  95,  96- 
103;  depradations  of  American 
commerce,  104;  Quasi  War,  3- 
4,  6-8,  12-13,  i8>  28;  Spolia¬ 
tion  claims,  82;  Treaty  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  Louisiana,  81 
Franklin,  schooner,  121 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  71-72;  biog¬ 
raphy  of,  70-71 

Freedom  of  Ae  seas,  British  and 
French  infringements  against, 
96-97 

Freeman,  Douglas  Southall,  73; 

V.  Harnett  Kane,  69 
Fieeman,  Elizabeth  B.,  142,  146, 
150;  “Garden  Project  of  the 
First  Church,  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  1 32-1 50 
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Freeman,  William,  Mr.,  142,  146, 
150 

Free  Soilers.  See  Liberty  Party 
Free  soil  movement,  38 
Free  Trade,  with  Great  Britain, 
116 

Fremont,  ]ohn  C.,  349 
French  Revolution,  62-63,  74, 
312,  320:  effect  in  America,  5, 

1 1 

Friedel,  Frank,  v.  Gerald  Johnson, 

69 

Friendship,  ship,  154 
Frothingham,  Octavius  Brooks, 
Rev.,  149 
Fuge-tune,  368 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  39-40 
Fuller,  Dr.,  149 

Gage,  Thomas,  Gen.,  23 
Gale,  Bradford,  Dr.,  142,  146, 
150 

Gale,  Jane,  142,  150 
Gallatin,  Albert,  22,  100 
Gallows  Hill,  Salem,  149,  220- 
221 

Gambrel  roof,  196 
"Garden  Project  of  the  First 
Church  Salem,  Massachusetts,” 
by  Elizabeth  B.  Freeman,  132- 
150 

Gardens,  i8th  century  plan  of, 
133-134;  Daniel  Foley,  147; 
lecture  on  First  Church  Gar¬ 
den  project,  147;  list  of  regular 
workers  on  First  Church  pro¬ 
ject,  150;  list  of  summer  work¬ 
ers  on  First  Church  project, 
148;  Osgood,  132,  148,  150; 
project  of  First  Church,  Salem, 
1 32-1 50  passim;  Ebenezer 
Putnam’s,  I32n,  149;  Witch 
House,  132 

Gardiner,  Emma,  Miss,  272 
Gardiner,  Me.,  271 
Gardiner,  R.  H.,  271 
Gardner,  John,  117 
Gardner,  S.  P.,  24 
Gardner  Family,  15 
Genealogical  Table  of  Kimball 
family,  376 

‘General  John  Glover:  Legend 
And  Fact,”  by  Russell  W. 
Knight,  76-78 
Genoa,  154 

"The  Gentle  Boy,”  261,  262,  269 
George  Crowninshield  8c  Sons,  2, 
6n,  13,  i6»i,  27»i,  86,  117 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  87 
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Georgii,  Anno  Regni,  II,  303 
de  Gerando,  Joseph  Marie,  Baron, 
269 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  8,  57-68  passim 
Gettysburg,  73 

Ghent,  Belgium,  azaleas  of,  i33n 

Giardini, - ,  371 

Gibaut,  John,  Capt.,  20,  21 
Gibraltar,  in,  112,  153,  154 
Gifford,  Josiah,  Mrs.,  143 
Gilbert,  Francis,  C.,  304 
Giles,  Capt.,  25 
Gillis,  James,  Capt.,  1 53-1 54 
Girdler,  Joseph,  97 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  140 
Gloucester,  political  patronage  in, 
20,  21 

Glover,  John,  1 20-1 22,  126-128; 
cobbler  shop  of,  76;  debts  to 
Hays,  77-78;  hard  times  and 
lack  of  money  of,  76-78;  letter 
to  M.  M.  Hays  15  Feby 
(>787),  76;  letter  to  M.  M. 
Hays  26  Nov  (1787),  77; 
letter  to  M.  M.  Hays  4  Octr 
(1788),  78;  misadventures  of 
his  vessels,  77-78 
Glover,  Jonathan,  i2on 
Glover’s  Regiment,  120,  122,  125- 
129 

Glover’s  Wharf,  Beverly,  120 

Godeau,  - ,  25411 

Goodrich,  Samuel  G.,  219,  261- 
262,  300 

Gookin,  Deacon,  289,  291 
Gore,  Christopher,  3i7n 
Graeter,  Francis,  269,  273 
Grafton,  New  Hampshire,  144, 
146 

Graham’s  Magazine,  306 
Gram,  Hans,  367,  368,  375 
Grand  Banks,  76,  78 
Grand  Turk,  ship,  i 
Granite,  136-137,  139,  140-141, 
144 

Grant,  Thomas,  I2in 
Graves,  William,  231 

Gravet,  - ,  13211 

Gray,  William,  2,  13,  17,  18,  20, 
24.  30-34.  94 

Great  Britain,  116;  declares  war 
on  Napoleon  (1803),  96; 

trade  with  Santo  Domingo,  86 
"The  Great  Carbuncle,”  213 
Great  Lakes,  1 1 6 
Great  Salt  Mountain,  83 
Greeley,  Horace,  71-72;  biography 
of,  70-72 

Greene,  John  Holden,  332 
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Gregg,  Andrew,  99,  loo-ioi 
Gresham,  Utto,  56 
Gresty,  Helen,  Miss,  138 
Grier,  Robert  C.,  Justice,  38 
Griswold,  Roger,  83 

Grotius, - ,  102 

GuUford,  N.  H.,  185 
Gums,  1 12 
Gwinn,  Mrs.,  146 

Haddock,  78 
Hall,  WUfred,  146 
Hallowell,  Me.,  268,  271-272 
Hamburg,  Germany,  6; 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  7,  12,  59- 
60,  342;  Hamiltonian  Federal¬ 
ists,  1 3 ;  Proposals  .  .  .  For  Es¬ 
tablishing  a  Constitution,  23, 
79 

Hamilton,  Edward  P.,  rev.  of 
Hartley’s  Iwnworks  on  the  Sau¬ 
gus:  The  Lynn  and  Braintree 
Ventures  of  the  Company  of 
Undertakers  of  the  Ironworks 
in  New  England,  158-159 
Hamilton  Hall,  249n 
Hamlin,  Lot,  Mrs.,  143 
Hampton  Academy,  336 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  I4n 
Hancock,  schooner,  121 
Hancock,  John,  57 
Handel,  371 

Hannah,  schooner,  120-123 
Hardy,  Joseph,  Sr.,  197 
Harmonia  Americana,  368 
Harmony,  367 

Harper,  Nancy  Allen,  Mrs.,  148 
Harper,  Robert,  148 
Harrison,  William  H.,  339,  340 
Hartford  Convention,  ion 
Hartley,  E.  N.,  Ironworks  on  the 
Saugus;  The  Lynn  and  Brain¬ 
tree  Ventures  of  the  Company 
of  Undertakers  of  the  Iron¬ 
works  in  New  England,  rev., 
158-159 

Hartz,  Louis,  335-336 
Harvard  College,  yn,  10,  122, 
156,  133.  357.  359.  377.  378 
Harvard  Law  School,  344 
Harvard  Library,  359 
Harwood,  Sally,  152 
Hathorne.  See  Hawthorne 
Hawthorne,  Daniel,  Capt.,  203 
Hawthorne,  Elizabeth  C. 
(mother),  174,  176,  249,  262- 
268  passim 

Hawthorne,  Elizabeth  Manning 
(sister),  172,  176,  i86,  217, 


Flawthorne,  Elizabeth  M.,  cont. 
219,  238,  262-268  passim;  at¬ 
titude  toward  Lathrop,  257; 
describes  Hawthorne’s  boyhood, 
243;  and  Hawthorne  biography, 
256-257 

Hawthorne,  John,  8n,  89,  95 

Hawthorne,  Julian,  171,  229, 

276:  account  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  duel  by,  229-231, 
234-235;  attitude  toward  Lath¬ 
rop,  257;  biography  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  by,  231,  234,  256-258; 
describes  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s 
boyhood,  259-261;  hostility  of 
to  Lathrop’s  biography  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  234n 

Hawthorne,  Louisa,  172,  176, 

179,  219,  244,  249,  263-268 
passim,  301-302 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Capt., 
(father),  170-172,  203,  268, 
305 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  ambition 
to  write,  205,  212-21 3,  216, 
217;  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington, 
186;  bachelorhood  and  court¬ 
ship  described,  261-268,  275- 
276;  biography,  181,  256;  at 
Bowdoin  College,  174,  180- 

181,  205-228,  261,  298-299; 
boyhood,  17 1-179  passtm,  21 1, 
259;  cardplaying,  181;  chal¬ 
lenges  O’Sullivan,  229-242; 
childhood,  201;  and  Jonathan 
Gilley’s  duel,  229-240  passim; 
and  Civil  War,  235;  and  the 
classics,  208;  consul  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  189;  contributes  to  United 
States  Magazine,  239,  240,  262; 
courtship  of,  224;  debt  to 
Mannings,  190;  disappearance 
of  during  summer  of  1838, 
237-238;  drinking,  181,  234; 
early  poetry,  177;  early  school¬ 
ing,  176,  177-179,  297,  306; 
early  writings  of,  2 17-2 19,  226, 
239-240,  216-263,  298;  editor¬ 
ship  of  American  Magazine, 
186-187;  and  Emerson,  207, 
280;  finances  in  college,  181; 
habit  of  solitude,  207,  214-216, 
260,  266;  inner  thoughts  re¬ 
vealed  in  writings  of,  219-226; 
and  interest  in  the  sea,  305; 
and  lack  of  confidence,  212, 
299;  letters  by  in  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  listed,  297-302;  library 
books  of  at  &sex  Institute 
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Hjwthorne,  Nathaniel,  continued  Hawthorne  birthplace,  continued 
listed,  303-307:  literary  style  scheme,  204;  original  site,  197; 


of,  279;  and  Longfellow  com¬ 
pared,  215-216;  and  Lyceum, 

1 91,  194,  255;  and  Manning 
family,  170-190;  and  Man¬ 
ning’s  library,  175;  maturing 
of,  216,  226;  memorabilia  of  at 
Essex  Institute  listed,  308; 
memorial  to  Jonathan  Cilley, 
240;  and  Milton,  282-296;  and 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  258;  plan¬ 
ned  family,  276;  portraits  of 
in  Essex  Institute  listed,  307; 
and  Raymond,  Me.,  207;  read¬ 
ing  habits,  210,  214,  243,  259- 
260,  303-307;  religious  views 
of,  210-21 1,  282-296;  and  rc*- 
storing  old  houses,  204;  rumor 
of  engagements  of,  238,  238n,' 
and  Salem,  207;  and  Shaker 
community,  184,  185;  and 

Shakespeare,  243,  24311;  shy¬ 
ness,  264-266;  and  Mary  Sils- 
bee,  232;  and  sin,  240,  282- 
296  passim;  and  the  Spectator, 
260;  superciliousness  as  a  sen¬ 
ior,  206-207;  and  symbolism, 
282-296;  trip  to  Canterbury, 
N.  H.,  183;  trip  to  New  Haven, 
182;  and  the  theater,  243-255; 
and  Thoreau,  191;  and  Up- 
ham’s  Salem  Witchcraft,  220, 
222;  viewed  by  his  Bowdoin 
classmates,  21 3-2 15;  and  witch¬ 
craft,  220,  222,  292-296.  See 
also  titles  of  individual  works 
Hawthorne,  Rose,  257,  276 
Hawthorne,  Sophia  Peabody,  Mrs. 

See  Peabody,  Sophia 
Hawthorne,  Una,  256,  276,  301 
Hawthorne  birthplace,  196-204; 
and  birth  of  Hawthorne,  203; 
bought  by  Daniel  Hawthorne, 
203;  chimney,  202;  chimney 
girts  and  summer  beams,  200; 
cost  of  site  in  1730,  202;  cost 
of  site  in  1745,  202;  current 
C1958)  restoration  of,  204; 
dating  construction  of,  200, 
202;  evidence  of  re-used  mater¬ 
ial,  200-201:  fireplace,  201; 
former  building  on  site  of,  201; 
jambs,  202;  kitchen  fireplace, 
202;  later  history  of,  203-204; 
lintel,  202;  major  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  200;  mantel,  201;  moved 
to  grounds  of  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  196;  original  color 


paneling,  202;  removal  of  Haw¬ 
thornes  from,  203;  title 
searched,  197;  up-to-date  and 
backward  features  combined, 
202 

Hawthorne  collection  at  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  169 

‘Hawthorne  at  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,”  by  Benjamin  W.  Labaree 
and  B.  Bernard  Cohen,  297- 
308 

Hawthorne  family,  32,  171 
Hawthorne  family  papers,  297 
‘Hawthorne  and  A  Glimpse  of 
Walden,”  by  Raymond  Adams, 
191-193 

"Hawthorne  and  the  Mannings,” 
by  Norman  Holmes  Pearson, 
170-190 

“Hawthorne  as  a  Senior  at  Bow¬ 
doin,”  by  Hubert  H.  Hoeltje, 
205-228 

Hawthorne  statue,  307 
“Hawthorne’s  Duel,”  by  Norman 
Holmes  Pearson,  229-242 
Hays,  M.  M.,  76-78 
Healy,  G.  P.  A.,  307 
Henry,  ship,  16,  103,  io8»i 
Herrick,  Henry,  Col.,  129 
Herrick,  Jacob,  359 
Hesiod,  264 
Higginson,  Francis,  149 
Higginson,  Stephen,  24 
Hiller,  Joseph,  Maj.,  20 
Hill,  Isaac,  183,  186 
Hind,  brig,  97,  104 
Historical  interpretation,  334 
History  of  Massachusetts,  318-319 
Hoeltje,  Hubert  H.,  “Hawthorne 
as  a  Senior  at  Bowdoin,”  205 
Hog  Island,  336 

Holden,  Oliver,  363,  367,  368, 
375 

Holland,  Lord,  io7n 
“Hollow  of  the  Three  Hills,”  222 
Holyoke,  Samuel,  362,  367,  368, 
369.  370,  375 
Home,  John,  Rev.,  251 
Homer,  264 
Honey  Gardens,  144 
Honeymoon,  The,  254 
Hong  merchants,  i 
Hoover,  Herbert,  342 
Hopkins,  John,  3i2n 
House  lots,  in  Salem,  90-91 
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House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.,  of 
1803,  80-83;  chaplainship  of, 
88 

House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  213, 
301 

Houses,  in  Salem,  328 
Howard’s  Reports,  44,  46,  49 
Howe,  William,  &n.,  123,  I24n 
Hub  Wrecking  Company,  137 
Huckleberry  Finn,  279 
Humphrey,  Walter  Eiownes,  156, 

157 

Hunter,  Floyd,  Ruth  Connor 
Schaffer,  Ckn:!!  G.  Sheps,  Com¬ 
munity  Organization:  Action 
and  Inaction,  rev.,  160-163 
Huntington  Library,  277,  37411 
Hurricanes,  78;  Carol,  132,  133- 
*34 

Hussey,  John  Frederick,  142 
Hussey,  John  Frederick,  Mrs., 
142,  143,  149 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  History  of 
Massachusetts,  318-319 
Hyoscyamus,  273 

Iliad  of  Homer,  259,  264 
Immigrants,  French,  1 1 ;  Genevan, 
21;  Irish,  21;  voting  rights  of, 
1 1 

Imports,  83,  105,  109;  French 
colonial  produce,  97;  record  set 
(1807),  96;  restrictions  on 

C1806),  99;  to  Salem  from 
Sumatra  and  Bourbon,  4;  into 
Sumatra,  Bourbon,  and  Cal¬ 
cutta,  4 

Impressment  of  American  sea¬ 
men  (1806),  97,  100 
India,  26,  82,  103,  1 04-1 07,  113 
India  Wharf,  18,  29,  87,  90,  no. 

See  also  Crowninshield  family 
Indian  coins,  5n 
Indian  lands,  92 

Indian  Ocean,  5,  104,  106,  113, 
117 

Indians,  116 
Indigo,  1 1 4 

Industries,  fishing,  76-78;  fishing 
in  Beverly,  119;  ropewalks,  16; 
tanyards,  16 

Inflation,  during  Revolution,  338- 
359 

IngersoII,  Samuel,  173 
IngersoII,  Susan,  17 1 
Inman,  Dash,  Capt.,  1411 
Inman,  Henry,  307 
Introduction  to  July  issue  of  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections, 
by  Walter  M.  Merrill,  169 


Ipswich,  Mass.,  363 
Ironworks,  on  the  Saugus,  rev., 
158-159 

Isle  de  France,  16,  105,  106,  110, 
ti3 

Isles  of  Shoals,  302 

Jackson,  Andrew,  71-72,  337- 

338;  biography  of,  70-73;  duel 
with  Benton,  73;  President,  73; 
soldier,  73 

Jackson,  Rachel  Robards,  73 
Jacksonian  democracy.  See  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  (Jacksonian) 
Jacobins,  2,  ii,  18,  33,  80,  97 
“Jacob  Kimball,  A  Pioneer  Ameri¬ 
can  Musician,”  by  Glenn  C. 
Wilcox,  356-378 
Jacquemel,  Santo  Domingo,  87 
Jamaica  Island,  West  Indies,  77 
Jambs,  202 

James,  Henry,  Notebooks,  279 

Japan,  1 

fay,  yacht,  ign 

Jay  Treaty,  4-5,  57,  60-61,  67, 
80,  105-118,  311 
“Jefferson,”  suggested  title  for 
yacht,  1  gn 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  sn,  11-13,  19- 
22,  26,  60,  65,  80-81,  83,  85- 
86,  88n,  96,  102,  106,  114- 
116,  342;  as  an  agriculturalist, 
320;  ambition  of,  313,  321; 
and  appointment  policy,  314; 
and  attacks  by  John  Randolph, 
325;  biography  of,  70;  “corrup¬ 
tion”  of  Madison,  323-324; 
death  of,  324-325;  and  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  322; 
Federalist  attack  on,  309-310; 
foreign  policy  of,  312,  317- 
318,  320-321,  322;  and 

France,  318;  and  friendship 
with  John  Adams,  324-325; 
historians’  appraisal  of,  326- 
327;  “hypocrisy”  of,  312,  315- 
316,  321,  322,  325;  “immoral¬ 
ity”  of,  316-317;  lends  Picker¬ 
ing  material  on  Maine  border, 
319;  and  Louisiana  Purchase, 
318,  and  neutral  rights,  98-103; 
opposition  to  Federalist  Party, 

311- 312;  as  a  philosopher,  316, 
325;  as  a  “politician,”  325-326; 
religious  views  of,  318-319;  re¬ 
moval  of  Federalists  from  office, 

312- 313;  and  the  Revolution, 
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Jefferson,  Thomas,  continued 
322:  as  seen  by  Pickering, 
309-327;  as  a  slaveholder,  316- 
317,  321,  322;  taste  of,  324; 
writing  style  of,  314-315 
Jeffersonian  democracy.  See  Re¬ 
publican  Party  (Jeffersonian) 
Jeffersonian  movement,  Salem 
antifederalism  not  a  part  of,  12 
Jeggles,  Goodman,  Sr.,  197 
Jenkins,  Fred,  150 
John,  vessel,  88,  113 
"John  Adams,  Elbridge  Gerry,  And 
The  Origins  Of  The  XYZ  Af¬ 
fair,”  by  Eugene  F.  Kramer, 
57-68 

John  Hancock  house,  331 
“John  Jay,”  suggested  title  for 
schooner,  I9n 
Johnson,  Andrew,  56 
Johnson,  Gerald,  v.  Frank  Friedel, 
69 

Johnson,  Louis  Osborne,  Mrs., 
145 

Jones,  Mr.,  78 

Jones,  Wallace,  Jr.,  146 

Journalism.  See  Bentley  as  editor; 

Carlton  as  editor;  Newspapers 
Jurkiewicz,  Maurice,  Mrs.,  143 
“Justice  Curtis  And  The  Dred 
Scott  Case,”  by  Richard  H. 
Leach,  37-56 

Kane,  Harnett,  v.  Douglas  S.  Free¬ 
man,  69 

Kansas-Nebraska  crisis,  347 

Kean,  Charles,  251 

Kean,  Edmund,  249 

Kellogg,  Gardiner,  206 

Kelsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Sr.,  135, 

139 

Kelsey,  Seth,  135,  146 
Kenney,  Robert,  146,  150 

Kilham,  - ,  79 

Kimball,  Benjamin,  357 
Kimball,  Benjamin  (elder),  359 
Kimball,  Jacob  (father),  356,  357 
Kimball,  Jacob,  ancestry  of,  356- 
357;  birth  of,  357;  college  ex¬ 
penses,  358-359;  as  a  com¬ 
poser,  366-375;  death  of,  366; 
as  a  drunkard,  365-366;  and 
Essex  Harmony,  368-370;  and 
Essex  Harmony,  Part  II,  370- 
371;  at  Harvard,  357-360;  as  a 
lawyer,  363-365;  and  Manu¬ 
script  Volume,  371-373;  as  a 
musical  performer,  362-374 
passim;  and  his  place  in  his- 


Kimball,  Jacob,  continued 

tory,  375;  as  a  poet,  37^-373; 
in  Revolution,  357;  and  Rural 
Harmony,  367-368;  teaching 
career  of,  361-362;  and  Village 
Harmony,  373*375 
Kimball,  Josiah,  37311 
Kimball,  Priscilla  Smith,  357 
Kimball,  Richard,  356 
Kimball  family,  376 
King,  Rufus,  60,  io7n,  3 1211, 
3i7« 

King,  Starr,  156 
King,  William,  329,  331 
King  Lear,  249 
King  Richard  HI,  249 
Kip’s  Bay,  127 

Kittridge,  - ,  79 

Knapp,  John  Francis,  155 
Knapp,  Joseph,  Jr.,  155 
Knight,  Russell  W.,  "General  John 
Glover:  Legend  and  Fact,”  76- 
78 

Knights,  Capt.,  268 
Know-Nothing  Party,  349 

Kotzebue,  - ,  246 

Kramer,  Eugene  F.,  “John  Adams, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  and  The  Ori¬ 
gins  Of  The  XYZ  Affair,”  57- 
68 

Labaree,  Benjamin  W.,  and  B. 
Bernard  Cohen,  “Hawthorne  at 
the  Essex  Institute,”  297;  rev. 
of  Fairburn’s  Merchant  Sail, 
165-166;  rev.  of  Schlesinger’s 
Prelude  to  Independence:  The 
Newspaper  War  on  Britain, 
163-165 

Labor,  political  behavior  of,  20; 
voting  of  controlled  by  Salem 
merchants,  3 1 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  The,  steamer, 
156 

Lake  Winnepesaukee,  156 
Lancaster,  262,  268,  270 
Land,  Indian,  92;  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  81 

Land  speculations,  26,  84;  in 
Salem  by  Crowninshields,  90; 
Yazoo  claims,  80 
Lander,  Louisa,  307 
Langdon,  John,  64 
Lathrop,  George  Parsons,  218, 
236,  256-258 
Lathrop,  marriage,  257 
Law  practice,  363 
Law  Reporter,  43 
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Lawrence,  Alexander  A.,  James 
Moore  Wayne,  quoted,  37n 
Leach,  Richard  H.,  “justice  Cur¬ 
tis  and  The  Dr^  Scott  Case,” 
37-56;  New  England  Quarter¬ 
ly,  "Benjamin  K.  Curtis:  Judi¬ 
cial  Misfit,”  cited,  39n 
Lear,  Tobias,  317 
Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  144, 
146 

Leclerc,  - ,  84 

Lecompton  constitution,  351 
Lee,  vessel,  1 2 1 
Lee,  Charles,  Gen.,  I25n 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  73 
Lee,  William  R.,  Col.,  20 
Leghorn,  Italy,  104,  112,  113, 
114 

Leopard,  frigate,  116 
Lewis,  Henry,  146,  150 
Lewis,  Henry,  Mrs.,  148 
Lewis,  Muriel,  150 
Lexington,  27;  Battle  of,  58,  357 
Liberty  Party,  341,  345 
Library  of  Congress,  374n,  377, 
378 

Lieber,  Francis,  Dr.,  43n 
Liebsch,  Elmer,  Jr.,  146 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  43,  352 
Lincoln,  Levi,  18,  88 
Lindall,  Timothy,  330 
Lindall-Barnard-.4ndrews  House, 
328-333 
Lintel,  202 

Little,  Nina  Fletcher,  "Painted 
Wall  Paper  in  the  Lindall-Barn- 
ard-Andrews  House,”  328-333 
Liverpool,  189 
Livingston,  Brockholst,  324 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  334-335; 
Life  and  Liters  of  George  Cab¬ 
ot,  quoted,  64n 
Logan,  George,  3i8n 
I^ndonderry,  New  Hampshire,  94 
london  Merchant,  248 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  208-209, 
213,  215,  221,  227,  241,  301; 
commencement  oration  quoted, 
227-228;  estimate  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  214;  and  Hawthorne 
compared,  215-216 
Long  Island,  127,  129 
Lord,  Nathaniel  }.,  189 
Louisiana,  88 

Louisiana  Purchase,  80,  81-83, 

318,  319.  325 

Louvrier,  Peter  Charles,  269,  271 
Lover's  Vows,  246,  247 
Lowd,  Harry  M.,  Ill,  140 


Lowd,  Terry,  141 
Lowell,  James  R.,  280 
Lowell,  John,  24,  325 
Lowell,  Mass.,  274,  350 
Lowens,  Irving,  374W,  377,  377H 
Lucia,  vessel,  18 
Lumber,  82,  ii6n 
Lyceum  movement,  191-193,  194- 
195.  254,  255,  338 
Lynch,  schooner,  1 2 1  n 
Lynn,  Mass.,  12,  i27n 

McCleery,  - ,  245 

McHenry,  James,  6411 
Mclntire,  Samuel,  330 
McLean,  John,  Justice,  38,  42,  54 
McLeod  affair,  340 
MePhaedris-Warner  House,  330 
Madison,  James,  5,  61,  81,  ggn, 
106,  107,  io9n,  11411,  314, 

323-324 

Maine,  42,  227,  363;  influence  on 
Hawthorne,  1 74 
Maine  border,  319 
Maine  lands,  173 
Malay,  brig,  151,  15411 
.Malden,  Mass.,  371-372 
Manchester,  Mass.,  2111,  12111 
Manhattan,  129 
“Manifest  Destiny,”  234 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  8711, 
103,  105 

Mann,  Horace,  258,  275 
Manning,  Dr.,  363 
Manning,  John,  175 
.Manning,  Mary,  176,  177,  188, 
298 

Manning,  Richard  (Hawthorne’s 
uncle),  174,  175,  188;  scien¬ 
tific  achievement,  175 
Manning,  Richard  (Hawthorne’s 
maternal  grandfather) ,  171, 

173.  203,  303-304 
Manning,  Richard  Clarke,  Dr., 
169-170.  173.  244,  297 
Manning,  Robert,  174,  175,  182, 
187-188,  205,  244,  301,  304, 
306 

Manning,  Samuel,  174,  176,  182, 
184,  188 

Manning,  William,  175,  188-189, 
302 

Manning  family,  170-190;  con¬ 
tributions  to  Hawthorne’s  col¬ 
lege  expenses,  178,  180-181, 
189,  205;  lands  in  Maine,  188; 
library,  175;  in  Salem  society, 

175 

Mantel,  201,  330 
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Maps,  Perley’s  of  Salem  in 
(1780),  i32n 

Marble  Faun,  222,  225;  and  Para- 
disc  Lost  compared,  284n 
Marblehead,  76-78,  91,  107,  120- 
i2in,  123,  125-128,  329,  361; 
political  patronage  in,  20,  21; 
smallpox  in,  14 
xMarblehead  Church,  362 
Marblehead  Regiment.  See  Glov¬ 
er’s  Regiment 

Marchand,  Wilfred,  Mr.  and  Mrs., 
146-147 

Margaret,  ship,  1,  86-87,  tt3 
Marine  Insurance,  British  rates 
and  American  privateers,  131 
Marine  Insurance  Office,  8711 
Marseilles,  France,  112,  113 
Marshall,  John,  43,  57,  63-66 
Martin,  Capt.,  76 
Martinique  Island,  Windward  Is¬ 
lands,  77-78,  104 
Mason,  Dike,  138 
Mason,  Dike,  Jr.,  146 
Mason,  Frederick,  Mrs.,  139 
Mason,  George,  64 
Mason,  Reminiscences  of  Newport, 

331 

Masonic  lodges,  338 
Massachusetts,  22,  28,  3411,  40, 
60,  61,  63-64,  67,  71,  100, 
119,  122,  125,  156;  abolition¬ 
ist  movement  in,  39;  Election 
law  of  1801,  23,  35w;  General 
Court,  3,  19,  58M,  89;  Gerry’s 
political  influence  in  1797,  63; 
Governor’s  Council  of,  89;  pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  of,  57,  58, 
126,  129-130,  131;  ratifying 
convention,  59,  79;  state  elec¬ 
tion,  of  April  1800,  8;  of 
1802,  23-24 
Massachusetts  bar,  339 
Massachusetts  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  (1853),  344 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
377,  378 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  187 

Massachusetts  State  House,  137 
Mather,  Cotton,  149 
Mather,  Edward,  236 
Mather,  Nathaniel.  223 
Matson,  Capt.,  25 
Meat,  82,  87,  111,  ii6m 
Mechanics  Bank,  30 
Medford,  Mass.,  27 
Mediterranean  ^a,  27,  104,  328 
Meeting  House,  Dr.  Prince’s,  244 


Merchant  of  Venice,  243 
Merchants,  American  right  to 
trade,  86;  American  trading 
with  Santo  Domingo,  84;  Bos¬ 
ton,  40,  76-78;  Marblehead, 
76-78;  New  England  and  Em¬ 
bargo,  98-103;  Salem,  1-36 
passim;  Salem  and  Napoleonic 
Wars,  96 

Merrill,  George,  150 
Merrill,  Walter  M„  “Introduc¬ 
tion,”  169;  rev.  of  Eloan’s  The 
South  in  Northern  Eyes,  159- 
160 

Merrill,  William  Stetson,  “We 
Talked  With  Whittier,”  156- 
157 

Middlesex  canal,  274 
Middleton,  Mass.,  362 
Militia,  Canadian,  116;  Essex 
County,  19,  22,  129;  Salem, 
27,  32;  Vermont  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  100 
Mill  Brook,  144,  146 
Milton,  John,  282-296  passim 
Miranda,  318 
Mississippi  River,  8211 
Mississippi  Valley,  82 
Missouri  Compromise,  38 
Missouri  River,  83 
Mitchell,  Samuel,  Dr.,  5,  81,  83 
Moby  Dick,  293 

Mocha,  105,  106,  no,  112,  113; 

Red  Sea  port,  no 
Monroe,  James,  61-64,  99,  106, 

313 

Monroe-Pinckney  Treaty  (1806), 
106,  113,  116 
Moody,  Master,  358 
Monuments  of  Paris,  328 
Moore,  Derby,  146 
Moore,  John  W.,  361 
Moosehillock,  1 57 
More  Books,  278 
Morgan  Library,  277 
Morison,  Samuel  E.,  Maritime  His¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts,  cited, 
36n 

Morley,  John,  74 

Morrison,  - ,  245 

‘”1110  Mount,”  332-333 
Mountford,  William,  Rev.,  232, 
232n 

Mount  Vernon,  ship,  328 
Mount  Washington,  186,  299 
Moylan,  Stephen,  121,  124^1, 

I25n 

Muki,  Sumatra,  109 
Mulford,  Elisha,  355 
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Murray,  Robert,  146 
Murray,  William  Vans,  7;  com¬ 
mission  to  France,  9 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  330 
Music,  in  i8th  and  early  19th 
century  America,  356-378 
Musical  Exhibition,  362 
Nantes,  114 
Naples,  Italy,  328,  329 
Napoleon  1,  6n,  81,  84,-85,  97n 
Napoleonic  Wars,  and  American 
trade,  96-98 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His 
Wife,  231,  258 

“Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Birth¬ 
place:  An  Architectural  Study,” 
by  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings, 
196-204 

National  defenses,  po'.icy  of  in 
American  Revolution,  125 
National  Intelligencer,  117 
National  library,  340 
National  Republican  Party,  337, 

338 

National  Unitarian  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  147 
Nautilus,  sloop  of  war,  1 22-1 23 
Naval  engagements  of  War  of 
1812,  331 

Navy,  British,  96,  97M,  100,  104, 
113,  120,  122,  124,  125,  129 
Navy,  Continental,  120 
Navy  Department,  6,  64n 
Negro,  citizenship  of  I^ed  Scott, 
38,  40;  free  sailors  in  southern 
ports,  40;  in  Santo  Domingo, 
86.  See  also  Slavery 
Neizer,  Gerald,  146 

Nelson,  - ,  98 

Nelson,  Samuel,  Justice,  38 
Neutrality,  115,  116;  Crownin- 
shield  attitude  toward,  99-103; 
and  Salem  politics,  96;  treat¬ 
ment  of  neutrals  by  British 
(1803-1804),  96-97 
Ncvins,  Allan,  69 
New  Bedford,  i,  274 
New  England,  279;  Federalism  in, 
i-3 

New  England  bar,  343 
New  England  Farmer,  187 
New  England  Magazine,  261 
New  England  Palladium,  330 
New  Hampshire,  28,  64,  71,  94, 
156 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
378 

New  Haven,  182,  183 


New  Jersey,  1 1 5 
New  Latin  Primer,  305 
New  Orleans,  81,  82w;  Battle  of, 
73 

New  South  Meeting  House,  362 
New  York,  2,  5,  20,  87,  in,  125, 
129,  274;  harbor,  26 
New  York  Home  Journal,  70 
New  York  Public  Library,  377, 
378 

New  York  State  Historical  Society, 
378 

New  York  State  Library,  377M 
New  York  Tribune,  42,  71 
Newberry  Library,  377,  378 
Newburyport,  i,  71,  93M,  180, 
263,  37i« 

Newhall,  Mary,  269 
Newport,  R.  I.,  331 
Newspapers,  Bentley  as  editor,  gn; 
Carlton  as  editor,  10;  Crownin- 
shield  enters  business  of,  89; 
and  Dred  Scott  decision,  44-48; 
Federalists  in  XYZ  Affair,  6; 
Northern  press  and  Dred  &ott 
case,  41-56  passim;  in  politics, 
34,  79,  88;  Republican,  12; 
role  in  movement  for  American 
independence,  rev.,  163-165; 
Salem  in  election  of  1802,  22; 
Salem  press,  1 1 8.  See  also 
names  of  individual  newspapers 
Newton,  James,  146 
Newton,  James,  Mrs.,  148 
Newton,  Slass.,  156,  275 
Newton,  Roberta,  150 
Newton,  Ruth,  150 
Nichols,  Elizabeth  Day,  151;  let¬ 
ter  to  husband,  December  24, 
1828,  152;  letter  to  husband, 
July  18,  1828,  152;  letter  to 
husband.  May  16,  1830,  153; 
letter  to  husband.  May  23, 
1830,  154;  letter  to  husband, 
November  28,  1830,  155 
Nichols,  Harriet,  I53»i 
Nichols,  John,  Jr.,  151,  15411; 

letters  from  his  wife,  1 52-1 55 
Nichols,  Nathan,  146 
Nichols,  William  Day,  155 
Nichols  family,  I5in 
Nicholson  resolution,  99-103 
Non-Importation  Acts,  of  1806, 
98,  99-103;  proposal  by  Jacob 
Crowninshield,  115,  116 
Non-Intercourse  Acts,  proposed 
(1806).  100,  102 
Norris,  Edward.  142 
Norris,  John,  30-31 


North  Adams,  Mass.,  237 
North  Adams  journal,  279 
North  Carolina,  41 
North  Church,  Salem,  149,  330 
North  River,  Salem,  90 
Northwest  frontier,  116 
Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  North 
American  Review,  cited,  73-74 
Norwegians,  1 57 
Notebooks  of  Henry  James,  279 
Nova  Scotia,  100,  120,  331 
Nullification  Controversy,  73 

Oak  Hill,  330 
Ober  family,  122 
O’Connor,  John  C.,  Mrs.,  142 
Oliver,  Benjamin  L.,  178,  212, 
306 

“On  Jefferson,  Burr,  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,”  344 
Optic,  Oliver,  70 
Orders-in-Council,  97,  116 
Oregon  question,  340 
Organic-nationalist  theory,  354- 
355 

Orient,  ship,  107 
Orne,  Timothy,  2 
Orne,  William,  24,  30,  31,  91 
Osborne,  H.  Frances,  Miss,  307 
Osgood,  Charles,  307 
Osgood  house,  133,  137 
O’Sullivan,  John  Louis,  229-242 
passim,  262,  307;  coined  “Man 
ifest  Destiny,”  234 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  3,  24 
Otten,  June,  150 
Otten,  Vernon,  146 
Otten,  Vernon,  Mrs.,  148 
“Our  Native  Authors,”  221,  227 

Pacifism,  102 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  57 
Paine,  Thomas,  6,  61 
“Painted  Wall  Paper  in  the  Lin- 
dall-Barnard-Andrews  House,” 
by  Nina  Fletcher  Little,  328- 
333 

Palfrey,  - ,  89 

Paneling,  202 
Panic  of  1837,  73 
Pannill,  H.  Burnell,  The  Religious 
Faith  of  John  Fiske,  rev.,  166- 
167 

Panoramic  views,  328 
“Paradise  Lost  and  ‘Young  Good¬ 
man  Brown’,”  by  B.  Bernard 
Cohen,  282-296 
Paris,  France,  62,  65,  68 
Paris,  Treaty  of  (1783),  58 


Park,  Helen  O’Boyle,  editor  of 
“Pepper  Wife,”  151-155 
Parker,  George  S.,  Mrs.,  144, 
145-146 

Parker,  Theodore,  42,  169 
Parliament  of  Paris,  85 
Parton,  Ethel,  71 
Parton,  Hugo,  71 
Parton,  James,  biography  of  Aaron 
Burr,  70;  biography  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  70-73;  biography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  70-71,  73- 
74;  biography  or  Horace 
Greeley,  70-72;  biography  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  70;  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Voltaire,  70-71,  73- 
74;  children  of  second  mar¬ 
riage,  71;  critical  comment  on, 
74-75;  Humorous  Poetry  of  the 
English  Language,  70;  life  of, 
70-71;  literary  career  of,  70-74; 
marriages  of,  70-71;  North 
American  Review,  cited,  74n; 
pioneer  in  historical  biography, 
69,  71;  “Words  of  Washing¬ 
ton,”  70 

Parton,  Mabel,  71 
Passage  from  the  American  Note¬ 
books.  See  American  Notebooks 
Paulding,  James  Kirk,  169 
Paul  and  Virginia,  333 
Payne,  John  Howard,  251 
Paysage  Indien,  328 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  172,  231, 
^37-^39.  157-158;  account  of 
Hawthorne’s  duel  by,  232-233, 
240-241;  describes  Mary  Sils- 
bee,  232;  and  education,  268- 
275  passim;  interest  in  Haw¬ 
thorne,  258 

Peabody,  Mary,  268,  274-275 
Peabody,  Mass.,  337 
Peabody,  Sophia  (Hawthorne), 
188,  224;  as  an  artist,  267* 
275;  comments  on  Haw¬ 
thorne,  237-238;  describes 
Mary  Sparks,  241-242;  edits 
American  Notebooks,  235,  277- 
279;  edits  journals,  256;  girl¬ 
hood  des'.ribed,  261-276  pas¬ 
sim;  Hawthorne’s  interest  in, 
238;  and  Thoreau,  192;  as  a 
Victorian,  278 
Peabody  Museum,  141 
Pearson,  Norman  Holmes,  289n,' 
"Elizabeth  Peabody  on  Haw¬ 
thorne,”  256-276;  “Hawthorne 
and  the  Mannings,”  170-190; 
“Hawthorne’s  Duel,”  229-242 
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Pelby,  Mr.,  253 
Pelham  Bay,  1 27 
Pennsylvania,  24,  64 
Pepper  trade,  106,  112,  114, 

1 51;  Crowninshields  trade  in, 
108-110;  Salem’s  role  in,  1,  4- 
5,  86 

“Pepper  Wife,”  edited  by  Helen 
O’Boyle  Park,  151-155 
Perkins,  Moses,  356 
Perkins,  Thomas,  140,  141 
Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  24 
Perley,  Sidney,  197 
Perrot  &  Lee,  87n 
Perry,  Lewis,  331 
Personal  Recollections  of  Nathan¬ 
iel  Hawthorne,  236 
Peters,  Richard,  3i4n,  315,  322n, 
324M,  325 

Phelps,  Jonathan,  202,  203 
Philadelphia,  65,  68,  87 
Phillips,  A.  L,  254 
Phillips,  Edward  Hake,  “Timothy 
Pickering’s  ‘Portrait’  of  Thom¬ 
as  Jefferson,”  309-327 
Phillips,  James  D.,  99;  Pepper 
and  Pirates,  cited,  non;  Salem 
and  the  East  Indies,  quoted, 
2n-3n 

Philo  Dramatic  Society  of  Boston, 
250,  253 

“Philosophical  Exhibition,”  245 
Pickering,  John,  31211 
Pickering,  Timothy,  10,  13,  25, 
66,  86,  118;  and  agreement 
with  Jefferson  on  religion,  319; 
as  an  agriculturalist,  320; 
candidate  for  Congressman 
(1802),  24,  28,  31;  desire  to 
“correct”  portrait  of  Jefferson, 
309;  and  Federalist  Party,  310; 
and  hatred  of  John  Adams,  322; 
and  hatred  of  James  Madison, 
323;  importance  of,  310-311; 
and  Jefferson-Adams  friendship, 
324-325;  and  Jefferson’s  ap¬ 
pointment  policy,  314;  and 
Jefferson’s  “corruption”  of  Mad¬ 
ison,  323-324;  and  Jefferson’s 
death,  324-325;  and  Jefferson’s 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
322;  and  Jefferson  as  a  “dema- 

?ogue,”  316;  and  Jefferson’s 
oreign  policy,  312,  317-318, 
320-321,  322;  and  Jefferson’s 
“hypocrisy,”  312,  315-316, 

321,  322,  325;  and  Jefferson’s 
“immorality,”  316-317;  and 
Jefferson  as  a  philosopher. 


Pickering,  Timothy,  continued 
316,  325;  and  Jefferson  as  a 
“politician,”  325-326;  and  Jeff¬ 
erson’s  religious  views,  318- 
319;  and  Jefferson’s  removal 
policy,  312-313;  and  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Republicans,  326;  and 
Jefferson’s  role  in  Revolution, 
322,  324;  and  Jefferson’s  taste, 
324;  and  Jefferson’s  writing 
style,  314-315;  lends  Jefferson 
material  on  Louisiana  bound¬ 
in')  319*320;  and  Louisiana 
Purchase,  318;  opinion  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  309-327;  and 
the  Revolution,  322;  sale  of 
wilderness  lands,  24;  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  8-9,  26-27,  57, 
60;  source  of  hatred  toward 
Jefferson,  311-312;  and  sum¬ 
mary  opinion  of  Jefferson,  325- 
326 

Pickering  Hall,  24911 
Pickman,  Benjamin,  19,  21,  24, 
34>  79>  94>  173:  candidate  for 
state  senator  from  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty,  23;  Diary,  cited,  9911 
Pickman,  Benjamin,  Capt.,  197, 
198-199 

Pickman,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  son-in- 
law  of  E.  H.  Derby,  15 
Pickman,  Joshua,  198-200,  202 
Pickman,  Bawling,  Miss,  271 
Pickman,  William,  Mr.,  274 
Pickman  family,  15,  84 
Pierce,  Franklin,  189,  209,  214, 
234,  348 

Pike,  James  S.,  First  Blows  of  the 
Civil  War,  quoted,  42M 
Pike,  Richard,  198,  199,  261 
Pinchon,  French  Minister,  85 
Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  9, 
23.  57.  63-65 
Pinckney,  William,  106 
Pingree,  Clifford,  1 46 
Piracy,  27,  86 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  44 
Pittsfield  Sun,  quoted,  5611 
Plumer,  William,  3 low 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  270 
Plymouth,  121,  123,  149;  Town 
Brook,  149 

Poe,  Edgar  Allen,  220,  306 
Political  festivals  in  Salem.  See 
elections 

Political  partisanship,  309,  312 
Political  philosophy,  334,  342-355 
passim 


Politics,  apathy  of  Salem  to  na¬ 
tional  problems,  88;  election 
U-chniques,  95;  political  parties 
in  Salem,  1-36  passim;  political 
patronage  in  Salem,  see  Fed¬ 
eralists;  Republicans  (Jeffer¬ 
sonians);  Republicans  (1856- 
).  Political  techniques  in 
Salem,  20-22,  28,  34-36;  Sa¬ 
lem,  18;  of  1803-1804,  79-80, 
89;  slavery  issue,  39;  state  in 
1805,  89;  and  U.  S.  neutrality 
(1803-1804),  96-97 
Polk,  James  K.,  341 
Pomeroy,  J.  N.,  355 

Pool,  - ,  89 

Popular  sovereignty,  347 
Population  of  Salem  in  1790, 
1800,  and  1810,  15 
Pork,  salt,  87W 
Porter,  Rufus,  330 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  330;  fire  in 
1803,  14 

“The  Position  and  Function  of  the 
American  Bar,”  344 
Prescott,  VV'illiam,  Salem  lawyer, 
father  of  historian,  William  H. 
Prescott,  19,  24,  84,  93 
President  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  1 2on 

Presidential  electors,  83 
Preston,  Mr.,  152 
Price,  Marshall  S.,  Mr.  and  Mrs., 
147 

Prices,  cargoes  during  Napoleonic 
Wars,  96;  coffee,  110-112;  of 
house  lots  in  Salem,  90-91;  pep¬ 
per,  1 09- 1 10;  of  voyages  to 
Sumatra,  86;  of  wilderness 
lands,  24 

Priestley,  Joseph,  Dr.,  6 
Prince,  John,  son-in-law  of  E.  H. 
Derby,  15 

Prindle,  Richard,  Mrs.,  143 
Privateers,  84,  100,  104,  119, 
i22n,  124,  131 

Prizes,  British  ships  taken  by 
Americans,  121,  124,  12; 
Protector,  naval  vessel,  131 
Providence  Preservation  Society, 

332 

Providence,  R,  I,,  329,  331 
Puritanism,  i,  139 
Puritans:  A  Series  of  Essays,  187 
Pussy  Willow  Sunday.  138 
Putnam,  Ebenezer,  Dr.,  I32n, 
149 

Putnam,  Rufus,  Gen.,  312,  32 iw 


Putnam,  Samuel,  24,  28n,  30, 
92.  93 

Pynchon,  Thomas  R.,  301 

Quaker,  loi 
Quebec,  100 
Queen  Park,  128 
Quincy,  Josiah,  86 
Quincy,  Mass.,  63,  67 

Randall,  Henry,  70 
Randall,  James  G.,  v.  Irving  Stone, 
69 

Randolph,  John,  8 in,  96,  100, 
314.  326 

Ranlet,  Henry,  368,  374 
Rantoul,  Robert,  337 
Raven,  The,  306 
Raymond,  Me.,  174,  176,  226, 
244,  260,  263 

Raymond,  William,  Capt.,  173 
Raymondtown,  173 
Rea,  Joseph,  Capt.,  129 

Read,  - ,  375 

Read,  Nathan,  10,  ii,  83 
Record,  Mason  T.,  rev.  of  Hunter, 
Schaffer,  and  Sheps’  Commun¬ 
ity  Organization:  Action  and 
Inaction,  160-163 
Record  of  a  School,  258 
Recovery,  ship,  107 
Red  Cross  House,  132,  136 
Redwood  Library,  332 
Reed,  Joseph,  121 
Religion,  views  of  John  Fiske, 
rev.,  166-167 
Religious  controversy,  270 
Rembrandt,  274 
Reminiscences  of  Newport,  331 
Removal  of  bank  deposits,  337- 
338 

Representative  Men,  194 
Republican  Party  (Jeffersonian), 
3,  II,  18-23,  25,  27-28,  30- 

36,  60,  64,  80-81,  8;-86,  89- 
9o>  93-96,  98-99,  loi,  103. 
1 16,  1 1 8,  312,  326;  attitude 
toward  Napoleonic  War  and 
Embargo,  97-99;  Federal  Re¬ 
publican,  79;  first  use  of  term 
Republican  in  Salem,  12;  lead¬ 
ers  in  Salem,  15;  political  pat¬ 
ronage  in  Salem,  20-21 

Republican  Party  (1856-  ), 

37,  38,  39.  42,  335.  349-350 
Review,  The,  254 

Revolution  of  1800,  12,  323 
Reynolds,  Marie,  23 
Rice,  4-5,  105,  106 
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Richard  Third,  243 
Ricker,  Elinor  Price,  Mrs.,  147 
Right  of  search,  106 
Robbins,  Chandler,  40 
Robespierre,  312 
Rochambeau,  ]ean  Baptiste,  84 
Rock  salt,  83 
Rockport,  Mass.,  137 
Rogers,  Foster,  Mrs.,  143 
Ropes  Memorial  Garden,  135,  142 
Ropewalks,  in  Salem,  16 
Rossiter,  Clinton,  334,  350 
Potterdam,  Netherlands,  113 
“Rufus  Choate:  A  Case  Study  in 
Old  Whiggery,”  by  David  Brad- 
street  Walker,  334-355 
Rule  of  1756,  98,  102 
Rum,  77 
Rupee,  5n 

Rural  Harmony,  367-368,  369, 
371,  371,  374W,  377 
Rusk,  Ralph  L.,  “Emerson  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  1849,”  1 94-1 95 
Russell,  William,  Mr.,  272 
Ryan,  Pat  M.,  Jr.,  “Young  Haw¬ 
thorne  at  the  Salem  Theatre,” 

143-155 

Safford,  Mr.,  152 
Saint  Bartholemew  Island,  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  77 

Saint  Eustatius,  Dutch  West  In¬ 
dies,  77 

Saint  Helena,  106 
Saint  Martin  Island,  NW  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  77 
Salem,  13,  17,  24,  86,  100,  107, 
114,  119,  122,  126,  t27n,  151- 

155.  174.  119,  137,  141.  144. 

249,  260,  262,  270-272,  275, 
199,  302,  329,  336-337,  370, 
371:  apathy  toward  national 
problems,  88;  attitude  toward 
Napoleonic  Wars,  96;  attitude 
toward  national  issues  (1803- 
1808),  80-118  passim;  banks 
of,  30;  Board  of  Health,  14; 
bridge  across  South  River  pro¬ 
posed,  90-91;  Chestnut  Street. 
16;  churches  of,  149;  city  of 
moves  Bowditch  house,  136; 
city  of  restores  Witch  House, 
133;  Common,  16;  community 
organization,  rev.,  160-163; 
dancing  assembly,  31,  93;  East 
Church,  16,  35;  East  Indies 
trade,  4;  Eaton  Place,  146;  and 
Embargo  Act  (1807),  99,  102; 
Emerson  lectures  in,  194;  Essex 


Salem,  continued 

Street,  133,  136;  Federalist 

party  in,  12.  See  also  Federalist 
Party;  first  Catholics  in,  149; 
First  Church,  1 32-1 50  passim; 
memorial  to  Congress  (1806), 
102;  music  in,  370;  musical 
exhibition  in,  362;  North 
Bridge,  149;  North  Street,  133, 
146;  pedigreed  properties  in, 
132;  percentage  of  W.  Gray’s 
ships  in,  i^n;  political  domina¬ 
tion  by  Crowninshield,  95;  po¬ 
litical  patronage  in,  20-21,  89; 
political  representation  of  in 
1805,  90;  politics  after 

1800.  See  also  Politics;  popula¬ 
tion  of  1790,  1800,  1810,  15; 
rapid  growth  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  196;  Regiment,  27,  32; 
Republicans  (Jeffersonians). 
See  Republican  Party  (Jeffer¬ 
sonian);  right  of  naturalized 
foreigners  to  vote  in,  1 1 ;  sec¬ 
tions  of,  16,  90-92;  shore  de¬ 
fenses  in  .American  Revolution, 
123;  society,  171,  229;  theatre 
in,  243-255;  Thoreau  lectures 
in,  1 91;  trade  and  commerce 
(1801),  i;  triangular  trade  to 
East  Indies,  113;  vessels,  87; 
vote  in  national  election 
(1800),  12;  vote  in  state  elec¬ 
tion,  April  1800,  8;  1803,  35; 
wharses,  17-18;  witches  of  on 
television,  144.  See  also  Elec¬ 
tions 

Salem  Athenaeum,  175,  186,  305 
Salem  Band,  362 
Salem  bar,  337 

Salem  and  Boston  Stage  Company, 
t73 

Salem  Common,  16 
Salem  Custom  House,  189,  297, 
308 

Salem  East  Indies.  See  East  In¬ 
dies 

Salem  Gazette,  4,  8-1 1,  23,  25- 
28,  33,  35,  79-80,  82,  84,  86, 
88,  97,  101-102 
Salem  Handel  Society,  362 
Salem  Harbor,  7,  17,  18,  29,  91 
Salem  houses,  328 
Salem  Impartial  Register.  See  Sa¬ 
lem  Register 

Salem  Ladn  School,  271 
Salem  Lyceum,  191,  194,  338 
Salem  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  30 
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Salem  Observer,  192 
Salem  physicians,  272 
Salem  politics,  301 
Salem  Public  Library,  I54n 
Salem  Register,  8-13,  19,  23,  25- 
28,  32,  80,  83,  86,  88n,  91, 
gjn,  101*102,  1 17;  business 
management  of,  89;  change  in 
name  of,  2 in 
Salem  Theatre,  254,  255 
Salem  Village,  288,  294,  295 
Salem  Witchcraft,  220 
Salem  witchcraft,  293,  295n 
Salmon,  Robert,  269,  274 
Saltonstall,  Levcrett,  337 
"Samuel  Rogers,”  344 
S;.ndburg,  Carl,  69 
Sanders,  Thomas,  Jr.,  146 
Sandford,  John  F.  A.,  v.  Dred 
Scott,  37n 
Sanford,  Myrtle,  1 50 
Santo  Domingo,  84,  88,  104,  iii, 
320-321;  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  U.  S.,  86 
Sappho,  274 

Sargent,  William  Denny,  Mrs., 
142 

Saturday  Evening,  330-331 
Savannah  fire,  244 
Scarlet  Letter,  The,  194,  222-223, 
243,  256,  279 

Schlesinger,  Arthur  M.,  Prelude  to 
Independence:  The  Newspaper 
War  on  Britain,  rev.,  163-165 
Schlesinger,  Arthur  M.,  Jr.,  69 
School,  Mr.  Archer’s,  176 
Science,  William  Bentley  enters 
in,  5,  83 

Scott,  Walter,  Sir,  223,  261 
Scott,  Winfield,  Gen.,  348 
Scribner's,  257 

Seacoast  defenses  of  Beverly  in 
American  Revolution,  119-131 
passim 

Sears,  Lydia,  272 
Scars,  L.  M.,  Jefferson  and  the 
Embargo,  quot^,  io2n 
Sebago  Lake,  260 
Secession,  347 

Secession  movement  (1803),  8i 
Secretary  of  Navy,  3,  6;  post  of¬ 
fered  to  Jacob  Crowninshield, 
88 

Secretary  of  State,  65;  Timothy 
Pickering,  8-9,  26-27,  57.  60, 
105 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  Oliver  Wol¬ 
cott,  60 

Secretary  of  War,  64« 


Sectionalism,  in  choice  of  minis¬ 
ters  for  XYZ  mission,  64;  Re¬ 
publican  Party  (*856-  ), 

39 

St-dgwick,  Theodore,  64,  65n 
Seersucker,  114 

Sclden,  - ,  102 

Self-Education,  269 

Selfridge, - ,  g^n 

Senate,  U.  S.,  81,  107,  340 
Septimius  Felton,  2i8n 
"Seven  Talcs  of  My  Native  Land,” 
181,  2 1 7-2 1 9  passim 
Sewall,  Dr.,  336 
Sewall,  Samuel,  9,  ii,  12 
Sewall,  Stephen,  360 
Shaker  Village,  183-185,  299 
Shakespeare,  243 
Shaw,  John,  146 
Shipman,  Charles  J.,  I53n,  154 
Shipping,  bonds  required  for 
trade  with  Santo  Domingo,  85; 
Crowninshield  to  East  Indies, 
86-87H,  103-118;  duties  on 

foreign  vessels,  83;  and  Em¬ 
bargo  Act  (1807),  99;  facilities 
for  near  Crowninshield  wharf, 
91;  with  French  colonies  in 
Napoleonic  Wars,  96-98; 
French  and  Spanish  in  New 
Orleans,  81;  Salem  East  India- 
mcn,  4,  108,  no;  Salem  voy¬ 
ages  to  Sumatra,  151;  Salem’s 
tonnage  of  1801,  i;  with  San¬ 
to  Domingo,  84 
Ships.  See  Vessels 
Shreve,  William,  Mrs.,  140 
Siege  of  Tripoli,  329 
Silhouettes,  226,  307,  331 
Silsbec,  Mary  Crowninshield, 
(Mrs.  Jared  Sparks),  229-242 
passim;  described  by  Sophia 
Peabody  Hawthorne,  241;  de¬ 
scribed  by  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
232;  described  by  Ann  Gillam 
Storrow,  233n;  and  Hawthorne, 
232;  and  Jared  Sparks,  233, 
241 

Silsbec,  Nathaniel,  15,  2o«,  8o«, 
88,  93n,  io9n 
Silsbw,  Nathaniel,  Sen.,  233 
Silsbee  family,  32;  marital  connec¬ 
tion  with  Crowninshields,  15 
Silver,  iio-iii 
Simonds,  Mr.,  253 
Sin,  as  a  theme  in  Hawthorne’s 
works,  282-296  passim 
Sixty-fifth  Psalm,  372 
Skelton,  Samuel,  149 
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Sketch  Book,  The,  zi6 
Slaughter,  Billy,  1 50 
Slaughter,  Frederick,  Mrs.,  142 
Slaughter,  Margaret,  150 
Slavery,  39,  40,  334-335.  34°, 
341,  346,  347;  Congress’  pow¬ 
er  over,  38;  and  Supreme 
Court,  42.  See  also  Negro 
Slaves,  insurrection  of  in  Santo 
Domingo,  84 

Smallpox,  in  Marblehead,  14 

Smith,  Philip,  143 

Smith,  Philip  Chadwick  Foster, 

,  Philip  Horton,  142 
Smith,  Richard,  142 
Smith,  Robert,  88 
Smith,  Sam,  314 
Smith,  Thomas,  306 
Smithson,  James,  340 
Smithsonian  Institution,  340-341 
Snake-in-the-Grass,  vessel,  87n 
Snow-Image,  The,  216-217,  ^35 
Social  classes  in  Salem,  15,  20, 

31 

Society,  Salem,  229 
Sonneck,  O.  G.  T.,  360,  366 
South,  The,  84n;  choice  of  minis¬ 
ters  for  XYZ  mission,  64; 
Northern  opinion  of,  rev.,  159- 
160;  treatment  of  free  Negroes 
in,  40 

South  America,  318 
South  Danvers.  See  Peabody 
South  River,  Salem,  90,  91,  92 
South  Sea  Clam  Shell,  141,  144, 

Soutliern  historians,  335 
Spain,  1 01;  American  trade  in 
Napoleonic  Wars  with  colonies, 
98;  and  Louisiana  Purchase,  81 
Sparks,  Jared,  70;  and  Mary  Sils- 
bee,  233,  241 

Sparks,  Mary  C.  See  Silsbee,  Mary 
C. 

Specie,  27,  104,  106,  107,  108, 
1 1 3-1 14;  factor  in  coffee  trade, 
110-112;  use  of  in  East  Indies 
trade,  5,  86 

Spectator,  210,  21 1,  260 
Spoils  system,  73;  in  Salem,  20- 
22 

Spoliation  claims,  against  France, 
82 

Springfield,  Illinois,  43n 
Squam  Lake,  N,  H.,  156-157 
State  Department,  U.  S.,  65 
Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  37 
Stevens,  E.  - ,  i3n 


Stevens,  John,  183 
Stewart,  Randall,  236;  “Editing 
the  American  Notebooks,”  277 
Stoddert,  Benjamin,  6 
Stone,  Irving,  v.  James  G.  Randall, 
69 

Stone,  Jacob,  184 
Stone,  Mr.,  153 
Stone  family,  32 

Storrow,  Ann  GiUam,  describes 
Mary  Silsbee,  233n 
Story,  Joseph,  21,  28n,  32n,  35n, 
79^,  93,  102 
"Story-teller,”  261 
Strachey,  Lytton,  70 
Strafford  County,  N.  H.,  363 
Strobel  &  Martin,  Syn 
Strong,  Caleb,  23 
Stryker,  Lloyd  Paul,  334 
Study  of  Hawthorne,  218,  234n, 
236,  257 
Suffolk  bar,  339 
Sugar,  83,  84,  1 14 
Sullivan  Dorr  house,  331-332 
Sumatra,  i,  4,  105,  106,  iii, 
153;  Crowninshield  pepper 
trade  with,  108-110;  pepper 
trade  with  by  Salem,  151 
Sunday  Morning,  330-331 
Supreme  Court,  state,  Maine,  42; 
Mass.,  17,  24n,  64,  92,  94, 
343 

Supreme  Court,  U.  S.,  21,  32n, 
37-57  passim,  324,  343;  rules 
of,  44 

“Susan  Grey,”  217  passim 
Swampscott,  train  wreck,  142 
Swasey,  Samuel,  200 
Swasy,  Mr.,  153 

Talleyrand-Perigord,  Charles  Mau¬ 
rice  de,  6,  85 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  253 
Tanch,  Edith,  150 
Tanch,  Emery,  143,  148 
Tanch,  Emery,  Jr.,  146,  150 
Tanch,  Emery,  Mrs.,  148 
Taney,  Roger  B.,  chief  justice, 
37-38,  41-42;  controversy  with 
Benjamin  Curtis,  43-54 
Tanyards,  in  Salem,  16 
Tariff,  of  1828,  337;  of  1842, 
340 

Tate,  - ,  375 

Taylor,  Zachary,  345 
Tazewell,  Robert,  64 
Telemachus,  86-87,  *17 
Television  programs,  Salem 
witches,  144 
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Temple  School,  268 

Texas,  annexation  of,  340,  341 

Thayer,  - ,  Mr.,  253 

Theatre  in  Salem  (1820-1830), 

243-255 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  368 
Thompson,  Cephas  G.,  307 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  169;  lec¬ 
tures  in  Salem,  191-193:  opin¬ 
ions  of,  by  Sophia  Peabody 
(Hawthorne),  192;  by  Salem 
Observer,  1 92-1 93 
Thorndicks  Point,  126 
‘  Thoughts  on  New  England  Puri¬ 
tans,”  344 
Ticknor,  George,  43 
Tiles,  made  by  Katherine  Alden, 
149 

‘  Timothy  Pickering’s  ‘Portrait’  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,”  by  Edward 
Hake  Phillips,  309-327 
Token,  The,  218,  219 
“Toll-Gatherer’s  Day,  The,”  239 
Topsfield,  Mass.,  356,  357,  359, 
361,  364,  365 

Topsfield  First  Company,  357 
Topsfield  Garden  Club,  147 
Topsfield  Historical  Society,  377 
Topsfield  Library,  365 
Topsfield  Library  Society,  357 
Topsfield  Third  Company,  357 

Toussaint,  - ,  86 

Tracy,  Uriah,  316 
Trade  and  Commerce,  by  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants,  96-98;  Anglo- 
American,  5n;  British  restric¬ 
tions  on  American  trade 
(1807),  1 16;  British  restric¬ 
tions  on  East  Indies  trade,  104- 
II  o,  113-113;  British  West 
Indies,  1 04-1 05;  changes  in 
structure  of  East  Indies  trade, 
108-109;  Crowninshield  trade 
with  East  Indies,  86-87M;  de¬ 
pression  in  East  Indies  trade, 
1 14;  effect  of  repeal  of  Embar¬ 
go,  117;  with  French  colonies 
in  Napoleonic  Wars,  103-118; 
New  Orleans,  81;  report  on  by 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  5n;  Sa¬ 
lem  (1801),  i;  with  Santo 
Domingo,  84-85,  320-321; 

South  American,  82;  U.  S., 
1 1 5;  West  Indies,  82 
Transcendentalism,  280 
Travers,  P.  P.,  10511 
“Treatise  on  Old  Age,”  304 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  9711 


Treaty  with  France,  for  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  81 

Trees,  in  Garden  project  of  First 
Church,  1 32-1 50  passim 
Trenton,  127 

Tridacna  Giganticus,  141,  144, 

147 

Tripoli,  329 
Tuck,  William,  21 
Tuck’s  Point,  125,  127 
Turf  and  Twig,  symbol  of  land 
transfer,  1 97 

Turreau,  - ,  85 

Twain,  Mark,  279 
Twice-Told  Tales,  170,  188,  227, 
259-267  passim,  306 
Two  Sons,  ship,  113-114 
Tyler,  John,  340 

Ulysses,  ship,  30 
Underwood,  Frank,  156 
Unionism,  346-347,  350-351 
Unitarian  Service  Committee,  147 
Unitarianism,  5,  270,  319 
United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
216 

United  States  Magazine  and  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Review,  239-240,  262, 
263,  306-307 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  329 
University  of  California,  377 
University  of  Maine,  ii9n 
University  of  Michigan,  377 
Upham,  Charles  W.,  220 
Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell,  221 
Upham,  Timothy,  183 
Usher,  Esther,  Miss,  372 

Valley  Forge,  58 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  350 

Van  Rensselaer,  - ,  86 

Vance,  L.  Alexander,  Dr.,  331 
Vandale,  M.,  360 

Vattel,  - ,  102 

Vaughan  family,  271-272 
Vent,  Ernest,  146 
Vermont,  71,  100 
Very  Memorial  Fund,  169 
Vessels,  104,  iiin;  Beverly  priva¬ 
teers  in  American  Revolution, 
1 3 1 ;  of  British  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  109;  captured  from  Brit¬ 
ish  (1775-1776),  121;  Crown¬ 
inshield,  13;  Crowninshield  to 
Mocha  and  Bourbon,  no; 
Crowninshiel  to  Sumatra,  109- 
iio;  duties  on  American,  81; 
William  Gray,  13;  loss  of 
Crowninshield  vessels,  115: 
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Vessels,  continued 

rev.,  1 6 5' 1 66;  Salem,  87;  Sa¬ 
lem  in  pepper  trade,  151;  used 
in  East  Indies  trade,  104;  used 
in  West  indies  trade,  104 
Vice-President  of  U.  S.,  59,  60, 

65 

Village  Harmony,  363,  368,  373- 
375 

Village  Lawyer,  248 
Virginia,  2,  42,  44,  49,  61,  64, 
83,  84,  86,  too,  loi 
Voltaire,  74,  312;  biography  of, 
70-71 

Voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  328 
Vues  d'  Italie,  329-330 

Wages,  of  men  for  seacoast  de¬ 
fenses  in  Beverly,  130 
Wagner,  Jacob,  3i2n 
Wait  and  Pierce  Wharf,  17.  See 
also  Crowninshield  family 
Walden,  191 

Waldron,  William,  Jr.,  146 
Walker,  David  Bradstreet,  "Rufus 
Choate:  A  Case  Study  in  Old 
Whiggery,”  334*355 
Wallack,  James  W.,  254 
Wallack,  Lester,  251 
Wallpaper,  328-333;  method  of 
removal,  331 

Ward,  - ,  i29n 

Ward,  Joshua,  89,  91 
Ward,  Mrs.,  33,  93>i;  fence  case, 
94 

Ward,  Richard,  1 1 5 
Ward,  Samuel,  31 
Warden,  F.,  loyn 
Warren,  vessel,  121 
Warren,  James,  5911 
Warren,  Mercy,  5  911 
Warren  Hastings,  French  prize, 
16 

Washington,  D.  C.,  54,  109,  117 
Washington,  George,  21,  58,  61, 
120,  121,  124-125,  127,  I29n; 
birthday  storm  of  1802,  30 
Washington  Garden  Theatre,  250 
Washington  Hall,  245,  248,  329 
Washington’s  fleet,  119-131  pas¬ 
sim 

Waters,  Mrs.,  140 
Waters  family,  lyin 
Watertown,  Mass.,  356 
Waxworks,  245 

Wayne,  James  M.,  Justice,  38, 
46n 

"Wayside,”  204 

Weathercock,  The,  247,  251,  253 


Webb,  - ,  107 

Webber,  Maud,  Miss,  142 
Webster,  Daniel,  41,  15511,  300, 
335,  339,  341,  344,  346,  347 
Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  340 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri¬ 
mack  Rivers,  A,  191 
Welch,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  “The  For¬ 
gotten  Link:  Newburyport’s 
James  Parton,”  69-75 
Wellman,  Sargent,  14 1 
W'est,  Elizabeth  Elerby,  Mrs.,  330 
West,  Nathaniel,  son-in-law  of  E. 

H.  Derby,  15,  93 
West  Beach,  Beverly,  126 
West  Indies,  77-78,  82,  100,  104, 
120;  French  empire  in,  84.  See 
also  British  West  Indies 
West  Newton,  267 
“We  Talked  With  Whittier,”  by 
William  Stetson  Merrill,  156- 

157 

Wetmore,  William,  I22n,  363 
Wharves,  125;  of  William  Ome, 
91;  in  Salem,  17-18;  of  Joshua 
W’ard,  9 1 .  See  Bartlett’s  Wharf; 
Crowninshield  family;  Derby 
family;  Derby  Wharf;  Glover’s 
Wharf;  India  Wharf 
Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  49 
Whig  Association  of  Salem,  339 
Whig  National  Convention 
(1852),  347 

Whig  Party,  334-355  passim 
Whig  State  Convention  (1851), 
347 

White,  Joseph,  Capt.,  murder  of, 

155,  183 

White,  Joseph,  Jr.,  8«,  93 
White,  Josiah,  173 
White,  Judge,  265 
White  Mountains,  N.  H.,  156, 
299 

White  Plains,  New  York,  70 
Whitney,  William  T.,  Jr.,  "The 
Crowninshields  of  Salem,  1800- 
1808,”  1-36,  79-118 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  156-157;  personal  rem¬ 
iniscences  about,  156-157 
Wigglesworth,  Edward,  360 
Wilcox,  Glenn  C.,  377,  378; 
"Jacob  Kimball,  A  Pioneer 
American  Musician,”  356-378 
Wilkins,  Mr.,  153,  154 
Williams,  Roger,  149 
Williams,  Samuel,  312 
Williams,  Stanley,  Prof.,  277 
Williams,  Timothy,  24 
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Williamson,  ]ohn,  303 
Willis,  Nathan  Parker,  70 
Wilson,  Joseph,  21 
Winchester,  Mass.,  133^ 

Wine,  87,  no 
Winthrop,  John,  360 
Winthrop,  Robert  C.,  56 
Wirt,  William,  336 
Wiswall,  Richard,  Mrs.,  138,  142 
W'itch  House,  132-133,  139,  144, 
149 

Witchcraft,  149,  288-296  passim 
W'ithington,  Leonard,  The  Puri¬ 
tans:  A  Series  of  Essays,  187 
W'olcott,  Oliver,  314W;  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  60 

W'onders  of  Nature  and  Art,  306 
Wood,  Joseph,  Lieutenant,  130 
W'oodberry,  Charles,  Independence 
Park,  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
cited,  1 1 9n 

Woodberry  family,  122 
Woodlx'rry’s  Point,  12 2- 123,  126- 
127 


W'oodbury,  Joseph,  146 
Woodward,  W.  E.,  Years  of  Mad¬ 
ness,  quoted,  3911 
Worcester  Collection,  362 
Wordsworth,  William,  quoted, 
205 

W’ormstead,  Capt.,  76 

XYZ  Affair,  4,  6,  8,  57-68  passim 

Yale  Press,  277 

Yale  University,  277,  377,  378 
Yazoo  land  claims,  80 
Yellow  fever,  84;  epidemic,  in 
Philadelphia  (1797),  66 
Yesterdays  with  Authors,  23411, 
236,  256 

“Young  Goodman  Brown,”  222; 
and  Paradise  Lost  compared, 
282-296 

"Young  Hawthorne  at  the  Salem 
Theatre,”  by  Pat  M.  Ryan,  Jr., 

243-255 

“The  Young  Provincial,”  2i8n 


